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“Linoleum is the 
best buy!” ¥ .- 


“Before we remodeled, I considered every type 
of flooring and decided on linoleum. 


£ | “Asphalt tile is the 


g’s 


best buy! 


: 


“We got bids on different floors. Asphalt tile 
saved us money—not so much but enough to 
be worth while. 

“IT checked other stores and saw the way 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile stands up. That’s 
what we wanted—a floor that would really 
wear, not cost too much, and be good looking. 

“‘Because it comes.n tiles, you can work out 
your own design and have any colors you want. 

“T don’t see how any floor could be easier 
to care for. Usually, all we need is a brush-up. 

“T haven’t anything against linoleum, but 
when it comes to spending my money, I say 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is a better buy.” 


“Our state pharmacy magazine pictured our 
store on the cover, and in their write-up told 
how our specially designed linoleum floor helps 
give our place a high-class professional atmos- 
phere. That’s what we wanted, and our cash 
register proves that it pays off in extra business. 
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“The folks who work in our store like 
Armstrong’s Linoleum because it’s resilient .. . 
easy on their feet and they don’t get so tired. 

“Janitor time is half what it was, and after 
a year of hard wear our floor still looks new. 
I know it’s going to give a lot of good service 

..and keep right on proving that Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is the best flooring buy.” 






There's a lot of argument about which of these Here’s what we suggest: Drop us a card and we'll 
two Armstrong Floors is the best buy — Armstrong’s send you two booklets—one about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum or Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. We, of course, Linoleum, another about our asphalt tile. If you 
make both, so our real interest is to help you get the floor want to compare samples or actual floors, your 
that will be dest for you. Armstrong flooring contractor will gladly show 

Our asphalt tile usually costs a little less, but them to you. Write Armstrong Cork Company, Se econ 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is quieter and more resilient. 4810 Nevin Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Both are attractive, but linoleum is generally chosen — ! 
when beauty is a prime consideration. A 
If your floor is subject to any oil or grease, linoleum A R M & TRON G’?S F LO oR -_ 
is your first choice. On a concrete slab in contact with 
the ground, you need Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. LINOLEUM (A) ASPHALT TILE 
So it goes. To get the floor that’s best for you, you — 


must weigh advantage against advantage, then decide. LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE xX CORK TILE 











A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


F grep windows that never stick 
nor rot are wonderful but— 
putty won’t cling to aluminum so it 
looked hopeless. The whole industry 
apparently thought of Koroseal flex- 
ible material—seven aluminum win- 
dow manufacturers came to B. F. 
Goodrich, each with a different design 
and so different problems. Koroseal 
solved them all. 

The window in the picture is typical. 
The glass is slipped into a Koroseal 
Strip (easily extruded by the mile), 
glass and Koroseal are slid into the 
aluminum channel of the window 
frame—and that’s all there is to it. No 


putty is used. The flexible Koroseal 
strip absorbs the expansion of the 
metal without buckling the glass. In 
cold, when metal contracts, flexible 
Koroseal flows into the gap and main. 
tains a tight seal. And Koroseal stands 
sun, air, water and weather so well that 
builders say it will last longer than any 
other flexible material. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made tough and virtually scuffproof 
for use as upholstery, flooring, hand- 
bags, luggage. It is permanently water- 
proof ales be made in thin, flexible 
film for shower curtains, raincoats, 
baby pants, window curtains. 


Koroseal flexible material is taste- 
less, can be made nontoxic, won't ab- 
sorb odors—ideal for food bags, pack- 
aging, and many articles for babies’ 
use. It resists acids, grease; it is easily 
washed; it doesn’t discolor, crack nor 
grow sticky nor stiff. Koroseal flexible 
material is improving hundreds of 
articles today—perhaps it could make 
your own better, more salable. Ask The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal-Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xcroseal Fluible Materials 
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“PROTEC CTING THE AMERICAN HOME 





The Womanly Art of Self Defense 


D7". the Revolution, a raiding party of Tories and Indians fell suddenly 
on Fort Vengeance, Pittsford, Vermont, while the townsmen were off 
scouting. Undaunted, the womenfolk seized muskets, swarmed onto the 
firing step, and held the attackers at bay for hours until the men returned. 


Today’s woman arms herself against insecurity with today’s weapon — 
life insurance. More than ever before, American women in all walks of 
life realize this basic fact — it takes much less to provide an assured income the 
life insurance way than through any other plan of savings or investment. For the 
career woman, life insurance paves the way for happy years of retirement. 
For the homemaker, it creates a fund for the education of her children... 
cash for emergencies, too. For the younger woman who looks forward to 
marriage, it provides a nest-egg for the future. 


“YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY’ — Let your local National Life under- 
writer explain “Your Plan for Security,” a simple outline that will help 
you forecast accurately your financial needs over the years to come. Write 
for his name .«. no obligation, naturally. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


© 





SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850- A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 
Dogging It 

In Newsweek, Sept. 27, a certain Opal 
O. Kearns inquired about the whereabouts 
of Feller, the little dog which was given 
to the President by a Missouri woman. 
The Kearns woman went so far as to say; 
“What I, together with other dog lovers, 
want to know before we vote is “Where's 
Feller’?” I can’t help thinking it is be 
cause of well-meaning but unthinking 


people like this that the Democratic Party 
is going to the dogs... 


Ray Larson 
Peoria 


> Shades of Susan B. Anthony! . . . I like 
dogs, too, but I like people better—some 
of them. 


Hazeut B. Apams 
Malden, Mass. 


>... This grave insult to every dog owne 
and fancier in this land of the alleged free 

. is bad . . . Not only does every good 
dog need a good home, but our White 
House should be the abode of a national 
dog, with our national bird zooming 
proudly on high above the aforesaid White 
House, with a gentle breeze wafting upward 
the strains of our national anthem as in- 
terpreted by the U.S. Marine Band, than 
which there is no whicher as military bands 
go. Yes sirreee! I’m agin this insult to 
Feller, and we just had orta do sumpin’ 
about it right now while our votes can be 
counted. 


J. B. H. Warine, M.D. 
Wilmington, Ohio 


Near Miss 


NEWSWEEK’S cover editors must have 
been sitting on pins and needles during 
the Cleveland vs. Boston Red Sox play-off 
for the American League pennant. Too 
bad you missed, but you certainly came 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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for people with hungry minds 


Ideas to feed on—and plenty of them—are as important to 
some people as the food they eat. They are the men and 
women whose hungry minds are forever seeking new ways 
and new products to improve their daily lives, their jobs, 
their futures, their country. 

For these people, news-nibbling is never enough. They 
want the meat of every matter—what makes the news and 
how it affects them. For that’s the kind of mental nourish- 
ment they need to fuel their minds for larger living. 

Each month, millions of such people read THE AMERI- 
can Macazine—hungrily—because every issue sits them 
down to a full meal of food for thought. In the October 
issue, for example, they'll find an article entitled “50 Jobs in 
50 Years,” by Powel Crosley, President of Crosley Motors, 
Inc. This bold industrial pioneer advises: “Don’t be afraid 
to change jobs”—and tells how much experience he himself 
has gained from the 50 jobs he has held. 

Another inspiring article—“They Showed Me a New 
America”—puts you right in the driver's seat on a bus tour 
With 28 young foreign students. You'll share with Bernard 
Foley, the bus driver, his amazement at the new America 


he saw through the eyes of these kids—his renewed excite- 
ment over the miracle that’s our America. 

Couple articles like these with a wealth of top-notch fic- 
tion and popular features and there you have it—a magazine 
that’s a vital part of its readers’ lives. For every issue of 
THE AMERICAN MaGazinE is planned, written, and edited 
for people with hungry minds. 

* 
TO ADvertisERS: People with hungry minds are the kind 
who have the means to satisfy their eager appetites for 
better living. To advertisers who want to develop a multi- 
million quality market, the pages of The American Magazine 
offer unmatched values. 


ma merican 


MAGAZINE 


Che Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion 














If buttons 


were ballots? 

























How confidently these old campaign pins 
named “Our Next President”! What votes 
they forecasted, what victories they claimed 
—a landslide on every lapel! 


All of them, of course, look a bit ironic now — 
for when the oratory was over and the ballots 
were in, the figures told a different story than 
the buttons did. 


But though many may have thought the 
best man lost, Americans were willing to let 
the figures rule. As a nation, we respect them 
— expect figures to be right. 





That same feeling holds true in the nation’s 





business, too—where vital issues are also settled eo \e4 : 
on the basis of figures. And here as well, they é a 3 
must be non-partisan — objective — accurate eS 3 WILLKIE ' Ag > 


beyond dispute. : 


You can bet your buttons Management knows % Roosevelt ‘ 0 
what that means: Comptometer Brand Adding- 
Calculating Machines! 





ComprTrom ETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 





Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


N.W. AYER & SON 





Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants 


Yous EMPLOYEES—and the public, too—appreciate a little 
thoughtfulness. This appreciation is usually translated into more 
efficient work and more sales. 


Aren’t you annoyed by a neglected, wrong kind of washroom? 
Then why not check up—and see to it that your washrooms are 
right—the kind you yourself appreciate. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use. They stay tough when wet 
because of a patented ‘‘Duralose”’ treatment, and they’re less ex- 
pensive in the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels. And for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘“Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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3 KINDS: 
vegetarian — with pork— 
Boston-style 
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LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 


within a hair of scoring an all-time fore- 


casting record with that baseball cover 
back on April 26. 
Ricuarp Farr 
Philadelphia 


> Who's your prophet? Your cover printed 
last April 26 correctly picked the Boston 
Braves and missed the score on the Red 
Sox only by that one play-off game. 


E. S. Stewart 
Chicago 


New 





Saxton Manogers: Harcened to Headaches 


Almost an all-Boston series 


P While the Yanks and DiMaggio were 
adorning other magazine covers, I couldn't 
help thinking back to that intuitive News- 
WEEK cover which we still have hanging 
on the office wall... 


WENDELL C. ARMSTRONG 
Boston 


>... Your crystal ball, while not perfect. 
was better in April than others were in 
September .. .: 


A. J. SNELL 
Dallas 


Impartiality 


In your In Passing department of Oct. 11 
you tell of the San Francisco ferry whose 
ticket takers are Dewey Smith and Truman 
Stewart. You apparently failed to note 
that your Periscope Preview in the same 
issue was just as impartial. In the list of 
correspondents participating in this survey 
there appear the names of Truman Felt 
and Dewey Fleming .. . 


Mrs. H. H. Montrose 
Atlanta 


No SRO 


. . . I was surprised to read that Mr. 
Dewey was reported in NEwsweEkk, Oct. 4, 
to have spoken to standees in San Fran- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 
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A MAN’S HAIR... A MAN’S PRIDE! 


In every group of men you will always find some who are 
handicapped—and do not have to be. 


There 7s a-difference between a man who has attractive hair 
and one who hasn’t. A difference in appearance... a difference 
in outlook... a difference in how much they get out of life. 


3 out of 5 may put the answer at your fingertips. Get more out of life! Get 
real results! Get the thrill of seeing how much better you’ll look and feel 
when you're right on top. 
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i McLARAN’S 3 OUT OF 5 FOR THE SCALP, INC. 

| 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

i Please send me a six week supply of McLARAN’S 

j 3 OUT OF 5 for the Scalp. 

{ (J Cash—! enclose $3.50 plus Fed. tax $.70, Total $4.20 

] (Shipped at our expense) 

= ee \ () C.0.D.—I agree to pay $4.20, plus postal charges. 

Follow the lead of stars of stage, screen and | pees 
radio. 3 out of 5 is simple to use. Use it Nome 
daily and thrill to its results. $ 50 i 
Six weeks supply, only... 3 ch | Address 

| City Zone State 
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‘*Is it making any money?” 

“Whatare they paying for fuel these days?’’ 
‘*Are you hauling much freight?’’ 

**Do you like your job?” 


The little old lady is not a busybody— she is 
merely looking after one of her investments. 


She has some money in the Santa Fe. 
Maybe it’s ten, maybe it’s twenty, maybe 
it’s fifty shares of Santa Fe stock. 


She is entitled to attend a stockholders’ 
meeting. She can get on her feet and ask 
our board of directors questions just like 
the above. She can compliment those gen- 
tlemen for their management, or she can 
bang her umbrella on the table and tell 
them off. 


Alone, her few shares of stock can’t do a 
lot. Alone, she couldn’t elect a president of 
the United States. But stockholders just 
like her — housewives, teachers, merchants, 


salesmen, laborers—can tell us how to run 
the Santa Fe, and they do. (Actually 29,178 
Santa Fe stockholders are women, most of 
them holding only a small number of shares 
each.) 


And that’s the beauty of America—the 
voice of the people is the voice that runs 
things, whether it’s operating a transconti- 
nental railroad or putting a man in the 
White House. 

Isn’t it a wonderful country where so 
many can own so much? That’s “Free 


Enterprise.”” 
x * * 


Santa Fe stockholders, just as those of any 
railroad, know that American railroads must 
be permitted to earn at least 6% (many 
other industries earn more) on their invest- 
ment in order to maintain sound and pro- 
gressive operations and to continue to pro- 
vide shippers and passengers with the finest 
in rail transportation. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 








Yes, this is a coal-miner’s kitchen 














This kitchen of a miner's home, located in the 
heart of a highly mechanized U. S. coal field, 
illustrates graphically how living conditions 
of coal miners continue to keep pace with 
improvements in their working conditions. 

Today, in fact, about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s bituminous coal miners—over 260,000 
of them— either own their own homes, or rent 
from private landlords. And among the re- 
maining third, who now rent from their com- 
panies, there is a growing trend to buy the 
houses they live in. 

Home ownership among miners is increas- 
ing. This is largely due to the exceptionally 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 








rapid improvement in American coal miners’ 
earnings over the past several years. 

Today the coal industry pays its men higher 
average wages than are paid by any other 
major industry. 

Though not all U. S. miners live in homes as 
beautifully equipped as the one shown above, 
the high wages paid by the coal industry make 
possible more and more homes like this .in coal 
mining areas. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 

















ENGINEERED BY SKF" 


{IESE Spherical Roller Bearing Pillow Blocks, in a wide range of standard 
sizes, are designed for bearing protection under various loads and speeds. 


In industrial and marine equipment of all kinds, they keep SIG Bearings 
rolling smoothly, continuously and economically . . . seal the bearings 
against dust, scale and water ... send maintenance costs ‘way down. 





To insure long trouble-free operation, specify SLS{P Bearings by ordering 
SRLS Pillow Blocks to match. 


7024 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
SIC INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA = I The right bearing in the right place 








SAFETY’S A MUST with 
Fire Chief Ivan Curry, 
of Osseo, Wisconsin. “In 
my job a freeze-up can 
be fatal. It pays to have 
‘Prestone’ anti-freeze — 
the best anti-freeze you 
can buy. I find, among 
other advantages, that 
‘Prestone’ anti-freeze 
prevents rust!” 








SAFETY’S A MUST with 
Ambulance Driver Da- 
vid Landew, of Muhten- 
berg Hospital, Plain- 
field, N. J., who says, 
“T put one shot of 
‘Prestone’ anti-freeze in 
my radiator and I know 
I'm safe from freeze-ups 
all winter. ‘Prestone’ 
anti-freeze has never 
failed me!” 





SAFETY’S A MUST with 
Police Captain Emerson 
Payne, of Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, whose car is 
out in every kind of 
weather. ‘“‘No matter 
how quickly the weather 
changes, ‘Prestone’ anti- 
freeze keeps my patrol 
car free from freeze-ups.” 





LESS RT A LO 


~ as (7 YOU Ci” 00. 0 seven... 
: eit a NO FOAM... 


Number One brand. Year after year, NO FREEZE. oe 
Ask your dealer to show you 3 “ 
the guarantee. It’s your more motorists depend on it than on all 


assurance of all-winter safety. other brands of all-winter anti-freezes NO FAI LU RE a 
combined. There is nothing else like it! 


350% = ~— Ohe shot lasts all winter! 





ee ” ° . . > 
GUARANTEED! Prestone”’ anti-freeze is America’s 





2s 
Vit? - 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide [[qjq and Carbon Corporation 
BRAND 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Prestone’’ and "Eveready" distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc 
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You profit from his 


eyes of experience 


The inspector’s keen eyes fixed on 
main steam lines (or any part of 
your power equipment) can spot 
trouble- producing conditions be- 
fore they actually cause trouble. 
Then necessary steps can be taken 
to prevent costly shutdowns, idle 
production® lines, interrupted sales, 
lost profits. 

This pre-trouble, stitch-in-time in- 
spection service is what so many 
manufacturers throughout the 
country profit by when they insure 
with Hartford Steam Boiler. 

The Company’s staff of field in- 


spectors, largest of its kind, has one 
job —to help protect power equip- 
ment. Behind this staff is the Com- 
pany’s 82 years of experience in this 
one specialized field. 


Experience is one of the big 
reasons why Hartford Steam Boiler 
stands so far out in front with those 
who purchase Engineering Insur- 
ance. There is a Hartford field 
man near you, ready to put his 
experience to work for you. Your 
agent or broker will 
give you complete 
details, 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers e Pressure Vessels e Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines e Turbines e Electrical Equipment 











LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 6) 


cisco’s, Municipal Stadium. This stadium s 


is Kezar Stadium, located in Golden Gate 
Park, and has a seating capacity of 60,000. 
From your statement it would appear that 
Dewey had spoken to an audience of more 
than 60,000. The truth of the matter was 
that he spoke at San Francisco’s Civic 
Auditorium to approximately 10,000... 


Dick ScHAcHT 
Alameda, Calif. 


Mr. Schacht is correct. NEWSWEEK, 
along with some of the daily press, in- 
advertently confused the stadium with the 
auditorium. 


What Became Of ; ‘ot 


I like wrestling, but not the kind that’s 
done by Gorgeous George (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 13) and the current muscle-bound 
crop. My hero was Hackenschmidt, the 
“Russian Lion.” Is he still alive? 


Hank FLAHERTY 
Detroit 


Culver 


“The Russian Lion” in 1907 


George Hackenschmidt, 71, now is in 
London applying for British citizenship for 
himself and his French wife. The former 
world champion wrestler, who lost a for- 
tune when taken prisoner by the Germans 
during the first world war, now is limited 
by illness to a diet of two small meals of 
fruit a day. 


Everything but Bananas 


Your issue of Sept. 13 quoted me as say- 
ing that the violence in North Carclina was 
just what I wanted. This is completely 
untrue ...I said that I thought it was an 
indication of the fear which the reaction- 
aries in North Carolina have of the Pro- 
gressive Party’s strength . . . It is important 
to note that this remark was made by me 
[to Mr. Newbold Noyes Jr. of The Wash- 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 
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gas FORD gives up 
to 10% greater 
gas economy 








“Easy does it’ every time 


Precision in the control of machinery is always a 
vital matter. Obviously, precision can be had only 
with d dable equip t. Here shown is a typical 
Cutler-Hammer bench-board type bridge control unit. 
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| Yu goes the steel... 


As one might well imagine, molten steel is handled 
and processed with great care. Thus, as any steel 
mill engineer might easily guess, motor control for 
both crane and mixer shown is 100% Cutler-Hammer. 
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Thousands of dollars are always at stake when any 
product, whether glowing steel or ripening grape- 
fruit, must be processed and handled without delay. 
in buying control, to be sure, say Cutler-Hammer. 





Tremendous power is always spec- 
tacular. But even more thrilling to the 
keen observer and to the world’s book- 
keeping, is the sure and precise control 
of that power. It is control that puts 
power to work, that lifts the burden 
from men to motors, that makes life 
easier, longer, more abundant. 

It must be evident to any thinking 
person that a vast amount of engi- 
neering work has gone into the devel- 
opment of the myriad of control sys- 
tems and devices directing and pro- 
tecting the ten million electric motors 
in America’s industries today. And it [iil 
must be equally evident that the un- jx 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard equip- 
ment by machinery builders, 
is carried in stock by recog- 
nized electrical wholesalers 
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CUTLER: HAM MER 





equalled experience of Cutler-Hammer 
engineers, foremost specialists in that 
development for more than half a 
century, is clearly reflected in the 
performance of Cutler-Hammer Mo- 
tor Control. 

Most men responsible for the 
operation and maintenance of elec- 
tric motors have had many proofs 
of the extra values to be found in 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. In con- 
sequence, many plants standardize on 
Cutler-Hammer and refuse any substi- 
tute. Do you? CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc, 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Can- 
adian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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—_——— LETTERS 


ington Star] on the evening of the Durham 
meeting when no attack had been made on 
Mr. Wallace, no eggs thrown, and the dis- 
rupters had contented themselves with 
heckling, picketing, and a few firecrackers. 
Certainly no one who believes in democ- 
racy can condone in any way the throwing 
of ges and tomatoes at a Presidential 
candidate of any party. 
Ciark ForemMan 
Treasurer 
Progressive Party 
New York City 


>So we are “hooligans” and “hecklers” 
c 


and our 27.eggs, 37 tomatoes, 6 peaches, 2 
lemons, and an ice-cream cone are “a 
highly un-American business.” Sour grapes! 
Millions of them! 


Donatp Von LUNEN 
Johnstown, Pa. 


NewsweEkk is glad to publish Mr. Fore- 
man’s clarification of the statement, which 
was reported on the basis of newspaper 
quotations. 


For the Record 


In the interests of accuracy I'd like to 
set D. W. Polhemus (Newsweek, Sept. 6) 
straight on the cost of running an airline 
ticket office. As far as American Airlines 
is concerned, nowhere near “65 and 70 per 
cent of an airline’s revenue is spent selling 
tickets,” as suggested by Polhemus. Ac- 
cording to figures filed with the CAB by 
American, it cost us 14.2 per cent of our 
total revenue to sell tickets last year... 

R. E. S. Detcuier 

New York City 


Par Excellence 


Those are remarkable pictures of our 
new Community Church which you pub- 
lished (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 4). The pictures 
are remarkable just as specimens of pho- 
tography, but they pleased me especially 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


he pastor likes his church 
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THE FREMONT 
Timeless wing tip in 
softest London grain that 
matches every intricate dip 
and curve of your feet! 
BOSTONIANS FOOTSAVERS 
from $16.95 
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00,000 Families 


Screened for interest 


Screened for income 


— reading to DO things 
and to BUY things 


~ That, in a nutshell, is what Better Homes & 
- Gardens means to you. 


Because it’s 100% service for better living, 
cover to cover, ads and all, BH&G attracts 
only the people whose big interest is constant 
betterment of home and of family life. 


The high standard of living it takes for granted 
attracts only the people financially able to 
meet it. 


The result is over 3,000,000 husbands and 
wives with incomes among the highest for all 
big magazines who read BH&G as a “how-to” 
book—how to do things, what to buy to do 
them with. That covers everything from a 
better cream sauce or soufflé to a better car 
or carpet or hand lotion or insurance policy. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to let our repre- 
sentative tell you more about how editorial 
content screens these blue-chip prospects for 
you in Better Homes & Gardens? 


eller Homes 


md Garde le TKS 
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ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE 














What signals are you calling today? 


When you grow up to become a family quarterback, you 
have to change vour “signals” whenever there is a change 
in your family circumstances. 


Do you know that you can change “signals” on your 
life insurance program? New England Mutual’s liberal 
contract has a “Change of Plan” clause that makes 
this easy for its policyholders. If your responsibilities 
have changed recently, make sure your life insurance 
is up-to-date. 

It will pay you to have your policies co-ordinated into 
a New England Mutual Living Insurance program. ‘This 
unusually flexible arrangement offers many advantages 
to family men — and business men as well. More and 
more businesses, for instance, are using life insurance to 
provide for pensions and taxes, to cover loans, to protect 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 





themselves against the sudden death of key executives or 
important stockholders. For facts and figures on both 
family and business uses of life insurance, call in a New 
England Mutual career underwriter. 






You can get more out of life by getting more out 
of your life insurance. Our booklet, “Your Lire 
INSURANCE GuipE,” outlines ways of using insur- 
ance to help solve the financial problems of your 
family or business. For your copy, write to us at 
499 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 











George Willard Smith, President | Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Put it in terms of results! Hypoid is 
making its mark today by building 
truck profits. In trucks equipped 
with Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
Axles, with Hypoid gearing, main- 
tenance costs are down—operating 
revenues are up. 


The Hypoid pinion is bigger and 
stronger—bearings are bigger— 


If you build, buy or operate 6 wheeler trucks—or con- 
template them as a future possibility—you should 
read this authoritative Timken-Detroit booklet. It pre- | 
sents the essential facts about these widely useful 
motor vehicles in simple, easy-to-read language. 


Be sure to write for your free copy today. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT#ZTRUCK AXLES 


«nm HYPOID- 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


more teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. 
Torque-transmitting capacity is in- 
creased. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of strength. 
Performance is unexcelled. 


Here is the gearing that’s designed 
to keep your trucks moving—to 
keep business moving. Designed 


The location of the pinion—offset 
from the center line of the gear— 
distinguishes Hypoid design from 
conventional types of axle gearing. 


for results—that’s Hypoid. Next 
time you buy medium or heavy- 
duty trucks, make sure you're get- 
ting Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
Axles, with Hypoid gearing. It’s a 
precaution well worth your while. 














/ 
| 
| 
A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
\__yndAcegated 
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Skylines... 


When you think o f Denver extend your horizon beyond Colorado. Denver is not 
only a State capital, it's a commercial, manufacturing, financial, cultural and profes- 
sional metropolis of the Rocky Mountain West — comprising one-third the area of 
the United States. What symbolizes Denver’s modern pioneer spirit? Its skyline. It has 
a growing and thriving look. And it was made possible, in part, by Otis. How so? 
Skylines require elevators. In Denver, 1,133 of the 1,783 elevator installations are 
by Otis. 


@ 





WHAT? MEN FIRST? 


That’s right. A man standing at the front of 
an elevator should get off first. He should never 
block the graceful exit of the fair sex. 












FAST THINKER. 


Meet the Otis Selector. He’s the ‘brain’ of the 
modern elevator. He lights the signal. Then 
slows, stops and levels your car. He opens and 
closes the doors, too. When you're on your 
way, he checks off your signal. He can do 

21 different tasks in a split-second. Fast 
thinking? Some elevators travel 1,000 

feet per minute or more. 


EVERYBODY UNHAPPY? 


Some complaints are easier to avoid than others. 
Name one? Haphazard elevator service. How to 
avoid it? With Otis maintenance. It’s keeping 
2,615 elevators in apartment houses doing the 
job they were built to do. Everybody's happy 
with safe, uninterrupted service. Want the details? 








Did you know that Otis builds its own elevator 
motors and generators? Why? They require special- 
ized skill in design arid manufacture. 


vA ELEVATOR COMPANY 
fo) Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Ya 
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(Continued from Page 15) 

as giving such striking impressions of the 
kind of church we have. The man who 
took these is an artist . . 


Joun Haynes HotMes 
Minister 


Community Church 
New York City 


The artist is NEwSWEEK’s photographer, 
Ed Wergeles. 


Author Meets Critic 


NEWSWEEK’s vast circulation, plus the 
generous and appreciated space it gave my 
recent book, “Road to Survival” (NeEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 9), plus the fact that the 
reviewer was less than exact in reporting 
my conclusions, have resulted in no little 
embarrassment and inconvenience to me. 
I did not advocate “a universal mora- 
torium on babies,” nor did I recommend 
turning the world into “one illimitable 
experimental farm.” Both suggestions, in 
my opinion, would be utter nonsense, not 
to mention so depressing as to make life 
scarcely worth living... 


Wiu1am Vocr 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWSWEEK’S reviewer blushingly admits 
he was a little too flip in summarizing Mr. 
Vogt, who called for a vast increase in 
farm output and for “freedom of contra- 
ception .. . freedom from excessive num- 
bers of children.” 


Tennis Caddies 


NEwsweEkk, Sept. 27, should know bet- 
ter than to refer to tennis ball boys as 
“caddies.” There ain’t no such creature 
in the game... 


Barrie Tait 
New York City 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 
second edition, unabridged, says: “Caddie. 
caddy-—A__tennis-court attendant who 
picks up balls and hands them to players 
as needed; a ball boy.” 
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Bubbles...without soap ? 


Yes, nearly everyone knows you can make 
mighty fine bubbles and suds with the new 
“soupess soaps” or synthetic detergents 
now on the market. These soapless soaps, 
used either by themselves or in combina- 
tion with soap itself, are helping to make 
scores of household and industrial wash- 
ine and cleaning jobs quicker and easier. 
ne important group of these new de- 
rzents is derived from ethylene oxide, 
\tremely active and useful chemical 
ained from gaseous by-products of pe- 
um refining. In addition to its value 
source of detergents, ethylene oxide 

so a highly efficient intermediate or 
pping-stone” in the manufacture of 
vous other important chemicals, as well 


MOLDING 


as a source of raw materials used in the 
production of oil resistant synthetic rub- 
ber and remarkably durable new types 
of synthetic textile fibers and 
plastic materials! 

Ethylene oxide is one of several 
versatile petro-chemicals now be- 
ing produced on a large scale by 
the Jefferson Chemical Company, 
Inc., owned jointly by The Texas 
Company and American Cyana- 
mid Company. The work of this 
cooperatively formed Jefferson 
Chemical Company illustrates 
how research and experience in 
two great industries can be com- 
bined to benefit the American peo- 

THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


ple by making better use of our natural 
resources ... and by helping to “mold the 
future through chemistry.” 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LUMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 





Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
ecm 


Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 


That “turn’ leads straight to safety! 


You’re looking at steering parts of a 
car, painted red for easy identification. 

They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns . . . rutted and rocky 
roads... bumping over railroad tracks 
—every possible strain and twist that 
driving conditions put on the steering 
mechanism of a car! 

This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts... to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina- 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our cars a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration | Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Dodge Job-Rated Trucks  Oilite Powdered Metal Products § Mopar Parts & Accessories § Cycleweld 
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For Y our | nformation 


MEET THE AUTHOR: Curious as to how a great airman goes 
about the writing business, we peeked over Gen. Carl 
Spaatz’s shoulder from time to time as he composed the 
column on page 42. He started with a very brief outline, all 
on one page. Then he wrote notes in a spidery longhand. 
From the notes he dictated, expanding 
them and elaborating his ideas. The 
dictation came out much too long and 
was edited down by pencil. Then he 
sought others’ reaction and _ edited 
some more. Besides his NewswErk 
columns, General Spaatz is writing a 
book. P Day (Publication Day) is set 
for about two years from now, al- 
though the whole book is outlined and 
partly written. He’s been working with Dr. Bruce Hopper, a 
Harvard professor, who had to go back to teaching Harvard 
boys, so work won’t be resumed in earnest until next summer. 

When he’s not writing, General Spaatz still talks, thinks, 
and lives air power. He spends a lot of time with fliers both 
in the services and outside. He also sees a good deal of old 
Washington friends, particularly politicians and newspaper 
people. The general says he’s finding life very complicated. 
When he was big brass, all the little things were done for him 
and he sweated out the big things. Now he hasn’t any big 
worries, but small details are getting him down. For instance, 
he never can get a telephone number first try. 





Acme 


FRANCO FEELERS: Last spring Periscope began getting 
soundings indicating a ground swell for renewed United 
States diplomatic relations with Spain. In May Newsweek 
duly reported that military officials were at the bottom of 
the movement. Last week, just as front-page headlines al- 
leged secret State Department discussions with Franco, Peri- 
scope again gave the background, which is still very much a 
military one. 


WE RECOMMEND: ‘Two solid: by-products of National 
Affairs’ campaign coverage—the analysis of the boiling 
political situation in Illmois on page 36 and the profile on 
Henry Wallace and his third party on page 35; diplomatic 
reporter Ted Weintal’s exclusive account of plans to evacuate 
U.S. civilians from Europe in case of war (page 44) and his 
report on the behind-the-scenes talks on Spain; Business’s 
investigation of perhaps the most crucial single question in 
the business world today: “Should the Federal Reserve Board 
pull the plug on government bonds?” (see page 72). 


THE COVER: With the announcement that Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower had accepted the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the famous New York institution on Morningside 
Heights achieved special national at- 
tention. Since arriving on the Colum- 
bia campus Eisenhower has made it 
clear, by twice refusing to seek the 
Presidency of his country, that his 
major interest lies in demonstrating 
his personal thesis that America’s uni- 
versities are the foundation of democ- 
racy and that educators are the most 
important members of a community. 
Eisenhower also has left no doubt, in these days when some 
forms of academic freedom are widely suspect, that he will 
fully defend the liberal policies which have helped establish 
Columbia’s high reputation (see page 90). (Photo by Ed 


Wergeles.) 











It’s no accident that you hear so clearly 
when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears, 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above. | 

This check shows just how the system will 
work in actual use. The men and women 





“Lend me your ears’ says science 


represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentences 
as they come over the telephones. While 
they listen, they write down their ratings 


on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only when 
they are sure that the voice they hear is 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain the 


circuit will suit your ear is it put into use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 4A great research organization, working 


to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Insiders say that Truman’s_ ill-timed 
Vinson “mission to Moscow” proposal was 
urged by White House aides Clark Clifford 
and David Niles and Democratic Chair- 
man McGrath without prior consultation 
with the State Department. The same 
group of advisers had a part in the White 
House reversal on the Palestine issue .. . 
Governor Dewey seems to have abandoned 
his planned quest for Southern votes. GOP 
campaign aides are breaking the news 
quietly to Southern Republican leaders by 
explaining that “it looks as if he simply 
won't have the time” for a Southern tour 
... Atomie Energy Commissioner Lewis 
Strauss will have strong support to be 
chairman of the commission if Dewey is 
elected. He gets along well with the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress . . . Fiscal ex- 
perts on Capitol Hill have concluded that 
Dewey, if elected, may run into deficit fi- 
nancing early in his term, and are revamp- 
ing tax plans accordingly. This is not po- 
litical guesswork, but the appraisal of tax 
analysts hired by the GOP-dominated 
revenue committees. 


War-Powers Bill 

The National Security Resources Board 
has drafted a single-package “war-bill” 
which could be invoked by White House 
decree on a moment’s notice. It gives the 
President authority to create emergency 
powers short of an actual declaration of 
war. The Administration, however, has not 
yet determined whether the omnibus bill 
should be submitted to Congress in 
January for enactment on a “stand-by” 
basis, or whether the proposal should be 
held up until a military crisis threatens. 
That decision will be left to Truman, after 
the board submits its proposed bill to him 
in December. The text will not be released 
until that time, but the measure contains 
twenty titles embracing all the emergency 
powers in effect during the second world 
war plus some new ones. 


National Notes 

You can look for the World Bank to 
scale down the duties and high salaries it 
pays to its executive directors. Treasury 
Secretary John Snyder is behind the pro- 
posal. Incidentally, don’t be surprised if 
Snyder takes a job in one of the interna- 
onal financial agencies if Truman is de- 
feated ... Continuing modifications of the 
Navy’s projected super-aircraft carrier 
will bring its final tonnage closer to the 
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75,000-ton mark than the 65.000-ton figure 
now mentioned . . . Dewey advisers are 
eyeing large registrations in several Middle 
West cities, especially Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus. It’s directly contrary to the drop- 
off in New York City registration, and the 
GOP is concerned that the increase may 
mean Democratic votes in November . . . 
The Senate Appropriations Committee in- 
tends to trim the printing appropriations of 
several government agencies which have 
been issuing ornate and sometimes trivial 
pamphlets ... The Air Force is planning 
a big new upper-air research laboratory at 
Sacramento Peak, near Alamogordo, N. M. 


Hoover Recommendations 

Herbert Hoover has urged Governor 
Dewey to be prepared to move quickly 
and forcefully, if he’s elected, on proposals 
for reorganizing the Federal government 
to be submitted by Hoover’s commission in 
January. The former President has warned 
Dewey that carrying out the “bold and 
drastic” recommendations he has promised 
will take considerable courage, but insists 
that doing so will be a big feather in the 
new administration’s cap. Hoover fears 
that unless the next President, whether 
Dewey or Truman, moves quickly and 
forcefully on the report, Congress will 
applaud it and forget it. The report  in- 
cidentally, will blame Congress as well as 
greedy bureaucrats for the growth of gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


Army Command Changes 

Watch for an important revision in the 
Army’s high command. Lt. Gen. J. L. 
Collins, now Deputy Chief of Staff, will 
become Vice Chief of Staff to Bradley. 
Then two new deputyships will be set up 
under Collins: Deputy for Combat Com- 
mands will be Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
now head of the Army’s top strategic 
group; Deputy for Administration will be 
Lt. Gen. Wade Haislip, now an assistant 
in the office of Chief of Staff. The purpose 
is to take some of the pressure of work off 
General. Bradley as Chief of Staff. 


Dewey Crowds 

Dewey has a sort of superstition about 
crowds and he’s pleased with those he has 
been drawing. He explained to a group of 
friends that he wasn’t at all disappointed 
at the size of the gatherings on his cam- 
paign tour, and that big and enthusiastic 
audiences don’t necessarily mean a big 
vote. He related that he drew well in his 
1938 campaign and lost; that he drew even 
better in 1944 and lost; that he drew small 
crowds in 1942 and won (the governor- 
ship), and that he drew even smaller 
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The Periscope 


crowds in 1946 and won by a record ma- 
jority. The governor said he likes crowds 
because they stimulate him, but he no 
longer is deceived by them. 


Trivia 

Washington newswomen already are 
urging Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey to pick a 
smart newspaperwoman to handle her 
press relations. They fear another Bess 
Truman “blackout” on First Lady news 

. . The White House pantry has been 
enriched with a case of John N. Garner’s 
peach preserves, but the President had to 
transport them from Uvalde. After Tru- 
man relished a sample and Garner offered 
the case as a gift, his daughter-in-law sug- 
gested he have them mailed. “And pay the 
postage?” snorted Cactus Jack. “Nothing 
doing.” They went on the Truman special 
... Democratic women’s clubs are playing 
an adult version of the “pin the tail on 
the donkey” game to raise campaign. 
funds. The “tail” in this case, the Demo- 
crats hope, will be substantial bills 
Short of household servants, hundreds of 
persons have applied to the State Depart- 
ment for permission to employ European 
DP’s who are expected to start arriving 
in this country late this month. 
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Trends Abroad 

Further decentralization is a prominent 
feature of stepped-up plans for develop- 
ment of Soviet heavy industry and rail 
transportation. Big new construction is 
pushed ahead in areas around the Ural 
Mountains and in the East . Soviet 
propaganda makes the puzzling charge in 
broadcasts to Latin America that the 
high rate of illiteracy in Latin America is 
the result of U.S. expansionist aims .. . 
Senate Armed Services Committee Chair- 
man Gurney’s interview with Franco ap- 
parently was notable for the fact that the 
senator, without prior consultation with 
Secretary Marshall, told the Spanish dicta- 
tor he hoped to see a full-fledged U.S. 
ambassador to Madrid appointed without 
delay . . . Britain now is confident that 
India will cling to dominion status in the 
foreseeable future . You can expect 
strenuous objections from the French if 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
recommends—as is likely—a slowdown in 
the dismantling of German plants under 
the reparations program. 


European Defense Chief 

Field Marshal Montgomery’s appoint- 
ment as permanent chairman of the West- 
ern Union Defense Council is merely a 
stopgap measure pending Congressional 
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approval of U.S. participation in Western 
European defense proposals now under 
discussion. It’s already been agreed that 
an American will take Montgomery’s place 
in case of conflict. Incidentally, French 
Vice Admiral Robert Jaujard was selected 
as naval representative on the council be- 
cause of his expert knowledge of Conti- 
nental port facilities. Naval planning, how- 
ever, will be headed by the British. 


Balkan Breach 

The breach between Tito and_ the 
Cominform and Moscow is growing wider 
and deeper. Tito may be expected to 
withdraw his support from the Greek 
rebels and to announce this change in 
policy, if his quarrel with the Kremlin 
continues to grow more bitter. 


Anti-Tito Move 

The Soviets are planning to set up a 
Yugoslav “government-in-exile” in Prague 
to serve as headquarters for a campaign 
to overthrow Tito. Anti-Tito elements now 
are being brought together in the Czech 
capital with this apparent purpose. One 
important reason why the Soviets have 
held back on this project so far is that 
they don’t have any Yugoslav leader on 
their side who is sufficiently outstanding 
to rally wide support. 


Polish Housing Racket 

There’s a flourishing black market in 
housing in war-wrecked Warsaw as a re- 
sult of the government decree that anyone 
living in a ruined house gets first priority 
on living there when the house is rebuilt. 
Some racketeers with government connec- 
tions learn when a house is going to be 
rebuilt and move in; after the house has 
been remodeled, they sublet it for stiff 
bonuses. 


Soviet Gesture to Tokyo 

Don’t be surprised if the Soviets issue 
a series of announcements which are in- 
creasingly pro-Japanese’ and at the same 
time increasingly in agreement with U.S. 
policy. Moscow will have two major pur- 
poses in giving out such statements: to 
win support among the Japanese, who now 
are altogether too pro-American to suit 
the Kremlin, and to convince the U.S. 
that there are no important differences be- 
tween Soviet and American policy and 
that a peace treaty with Japan should be 
concluded—whereupon American troops 
and other controls and influences would be 
withdrawn and the Communists would 
have a conspicuously better opportunity 
to gain a hand in the government. 


Japan’s Merchant Marine 

American shipping interests can be ex- 
pected to protest strenuously against any 
substantial strengthening of the Japanese 
merchant marine, a step some Far East 
observers consider imperative. The car- 
riers feel that Japan’s merchant fleet of 
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the future should be primarily for coast- 
wise and interisland traffic in Japanese 
waters. 


Vv 


Used-Car Prices 

Prices of prewar used cars are holding 
firm and, in some cases, rising while the 
water is being squeezed out of the prices 
for “new” used cars. One reason is that the 
new credit controls, requiring larger down 
payments and a shorter repayment period, 
are keeping many persons of moderate in- 
come from buying this year’s cars. They 
are turning to 1941 and 1942 models to 
find something in the $1,000 price range. 
A sign of rising used-car prices is that 
dealers are advertising lavishly for cars at 
“top prices.” In addition, war fears indi- 
cate to some observers that the shortage 
of cars may increase as more metal goes 
into armaments. 


Aviation Notes 

To get more funds for transport planes 
quickly, the Air Force soon may cut back 
some of its contracts for fighters and bomb- 
ers ... The AF will provide a new “per- 
sonal plane” for the next President. Instead 
of the Douglas DC-6 Independence, it will 
be a Lockheed C-121 Constellation . . . The 
Navy has ordered two specially modified 
Constellations from Lockheed. As a result 
a new nontransport role for this type of 
plane is anticipated . . . A Curtiss-Wright 
pilot has developed a technique for getting 
a C-54 down three times as fast at a slower 
airspeed by reversing all four propellers in 
mid-air. The new procedure will be espe- 
cially useful in emergencies such as fire . . . 
When all contracts are in full swing, air- 
craft employment is expected to double its 
present 250,000 total. 


Guided-Missile Feud 

Interservice rivalry over the guided-mis- 
sile program is far from dead. Air Force 
researchers complain that the Navy is 
duplicating their work and won’t let them 
in on some of its advances. The Navy’s 
answer is that it has gone beyond the AF 
on this project. All three service branches 
suffer from a shortage of top civilian scien- 
tists, particularly since they’ve begun to 
ease their imported German scientists out 
of the guided-missile program. The Ger- 
mans’ work in New Mexico was restricted 
to the V-2s, and they are not allowed into 
other advanced projects. Some are trying 
to take out citizenship papers here; others 
probably will be sent home later. Inciden- 
tally, the AF plans to fire the next V-2 at 
White Sands, N. M., on Election Day. The 
AF has only about four German V-2s left, 
and Ordnance and Navy little more than 
a dozen between them. 


Business Footnotes 

Department-store executives say that al- 
though sales are picking up with cooler 
weather, this is mostly reflected in wom- 


en’s clothing. Sales of men’s suits and 
shirts, furniture, appliances, and toilet and 
luxury goods are lagging . . . Several manu- 
facturers of textiles and shoes are cutting 
down on production as inventories mount 
in the face of a ;-“owing lack of enthusiasm 
among retail buyers . . . The huge Maine 
potato crop is moving slowly in Eastern 
markets because of competition from Can- 
ada. The imported potatoes are some 50 to 
90 cents a hundred pounds cheaper: than 
price-supported domestic spuds . . . There’s 
a good chance that Congress will consider 
mandatory allocations affecting steel next 
year. The voluntary program, even Repub- 
lican sponsors admit, is falling short of 
expectations . .. A new AFL union, as yet 
unchartered nationally, is setting out to or- 
ganize one of the few crafts not unionized: 
commercial photography. 
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Movie Notes 

Hollywood again wants to sign up Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, this time 
for a production called “The Glittering 
Hill” . . . There'll be a slapstick version of 
“The Hatfields and the McCoys,” with 
Abbott and Costello vs. the Ritz Brothers 
as the feuding principals . . . Both Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox and Jesse Lasky are 
negotiating with Howard Hughes for re- 
make rights to “Stage Door.” Lasky 
would adapt the plot for a picture to be 
called “The Straw Hat Circuit,” dealing 
with summer theaters . .. M-G-M is buying 
“Battleground” from Hughes and will give 
it a top-budget production under super- 
vision of Dore Schary, who quit RKO 
when Hughes canceled the picture . . . 
Unless Mayor O’Dwyer of New York 
shades his price of $200,000 for use of his 
biography in a forthcoming picture to be 
called “From Stoker to Mayor,” the pro- 
ducers will detour around his life story 
and confine the film to his cleanup of 
the Murder, Inc., gang while he was 
district attorney. 


Radio Lines 

Unless sponsorless Information Please 
gets back on the air soon, Clifton Fadiman 
and John Kieran probably will accept 
other radio offers lined up for them . 
Henry Morgan, also sponsorless, may re- 
turn to the air soon with a brand-new 
style of comedy show . . . Sneak television 
tests of Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts 
were so successful that the show is sched- 
uled to go on the CBS-TV network in the 
next few months . . . The Federal Com- 
munications Commission is drafting a re- 
interpretation of its Mayflower decision 
(which was fought by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters) forbidding radio 
editorializing by networks and _ stations. 
The revised rule is expected to approve 
statements of opinion on controversial 
questions as long as opposite points of 
view are presented fully and at the same 
time. 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 
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Food, friends and fun 


HOSE ARE WHAT men and women 

have worked for, since time began. No 
people have ever succeeded fully in achieving 
all they want of all three, but look around 
the world and see with what system the 
people have done best. 


There is no question: with capitalism. 
Here the poorest live better than the so- 
called wealthy in countries where capital- 
ism has been swept away. Here people 
are the most fair to each other. Here 
children have the best chance for life, edu- 


. 


cation, progress. Here people are happiest, 
safest, most secure. 


Then hadn’t we better realize that it is the 
system under which we live that has given 
us these values? And that system rests on 
a steadily increasing standard of living 
made possible by more and more production 
from better and better machines. Hadn’t 
we better hold on to that principle, rather 
than let it slip away by allowing commu- 
nist ideas (there are no communist /deals) to 
creep into our dealings with one another ? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Democrats are going all-out for control of the next U.S. 
Senate. They still think they can win the four seats necessary 
to take it away from the Republicans. 

Republican managers are worried. Their best experts, while 
confident that a Dewey landslide will save the Senate, concede 
the Democrats an outside chance. 

A considerable campaign fund, belatedly raised by the 
Democrats by high-pressuring some of the party's wealthiest 
members, will be poured into the most promising states with 
Truman's approval, 


> Democrats hope to replace Republicans with Democrats 
in Minnesota, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Iowa. 
They also think they have a chance in Kentucky. 

Republicans have a chance of replacing Democrats in 
Montana and Tennessee. And Texas Democrats, fighting among 
themselves, are giving the Republicans hope of a gain there. 

> Dewey is still a sure thing in the private opinion of top men 
in the Democratic as well as the Republican camp. But they 
believe Truman’s campaign has reduced Dewey's lead somewhat. 
Labor is becoming more active. In some Northern cities it 
is putting on house-to-house canvasses, and some unions are 
planning to spend freely: for radio time. 

Republicans will counter with sharp attacks on the Vinson- 
to-Moscow scheme that leaked out of the White House. They 
will accuse Truman of considering desperate tactics dangerous to 
American security. 


> The indictment of several alleged Communist agents 
before the election is now likely. A Federal grand jury is again 
hearing witnesses in New York. 

Truman’s advisers have convineed him that more vigorous 
prosecution of spy cases is necessary to get him off the red- 
herring hook. 

A loan to Israel also is being urged upon him by Demo- 
cratic politicians. They say such a move might narrow the 
margin of Dewey's advantage in New York and Illinois. But so 
far Truman has refused to consider such a move. 


> Larger appropriations for scientific research will be 
asked of the next Congress by the Air Force. Insufficient funds 
are blamed for slow progress in some fields. 
Civilian scientists will again push their bill setting up a 
national science foundation to coordinate all research in the 
public interest, military as well as civilian. 


> Another boom year is in prospect, if leading government 
economists are correct in their forecasts. Most of them now 
agree that high prosperity will survive 1949. 

A flat prediction to this effect, contained in the latest publi- 
sation of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, reflects fairly 
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accurately the view of several other such agencies. Some, how- 
ever, look for a recession toward the end of 1949. 


Reduced farm income will be offset, in the belief of these 
officials, by full industrial employment at high wages, increasing 
private investment in plant expansion and equipment, heavy 
exports, and big government outlays for defense. 

Even the farmers are promised a good 1949—somewhat less 


prosperous than 1948, but far better than any prewar year—by 
the BAE forecasters. 


> Continuing inflation is still considered dangerous by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. In a recent private 
report to the President and his Cabinet, the council warned that 


the bust will be extremely painful eventually if the boom gets 
much. bigger. 5 


Further credit-control action is planned by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which shares the council’s fears. Another 2% jump 
in Reserve requirements is under consideration. Variations of 
the Eecles Special Reserve Plan also are being discussed. 


Long-term government bond prices will nevertheless con- 
tinue.to be supported. Reserve officials think withdrawal of the 
present peg would be too dangerous. But another Treasury 
boost in short-term interest rates is possible. 


> Plans for next year’s budget are predicated on the assump- 
tion that the national income will continue high, but that gov- 
ernment spending will more than keep pace with it. 


Tax cuts will be impossible if the budget is to be balanced. 
On the other hand, Congress can be expected to resist any 
mmecrease. 

Talk of rearming Western Europe at a cost of at least 
$2,000,000,000 and of hiking Truman’s maximum of $15,000, 
000,000 for national defense constitutes a threat of a return to 
deficit financing next year. 


> Little if any change in ECA personnel is expected to 
result from the election. Dewey will retain the top personnel if 
elected. There may be some reshuffling in the lower echelons. 

Administrator Paul Hoffman’s continued services will be 
required to account to Congress for this year’s operations and to 
submit a budget for next year. Having been Senator Vanden- 
berg’s choice, he has as much Republican as Democratic support. 


Most congressmen returning from European tours are 
pleased with ECA operations so far. Unless the agency runs into 
unexpected trouble, it will have fairly clear sailing in the next 
Congress. 


> American as well as European nations are benefiting sub- 
stantially from the ECA program. So far Canada has received 
most of the non-U.S. orders, but Latin American countries are 
beginning to get their share. 


Canada is recovering from its*dollar shortage so rapidly that 
it won't have to draw further on its Import-Export Bank credit. 
It has drawn only $140,000,000. 


Resumption of dollar loans from Canada to England is pos- 
sible before the end of the year. 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 
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From steelmakers’ furnaces pour the 
molten metals for thousands of the things 
Americans enjoy today—from bridges to 
bicycles, from ships to scissors, from rail- 
roads to razors, from tunnels to\tin cans. 


For steel is not just oe metal. There are 
500 different kinds of steel, supplied in 
100,000 sizes, shapes, finishes and com- 
positions. Because of the vision and skill 
with which steelmakers have adapted 
their products to new uses, steel has truly 
become the backbone of our civilization. 


One important phase of steel’s multi- 
million dollar research program is the 
use of oxygen in blast and open-hearth 
furnaces, which promises material in- 
Creases in production. Steelmen are also 
“Working to find ways of using lower- 
£ride ores, 








“Wrston ts Indispensable to Progress” 





A growing river of Steel 
brings you this flood of useful, durable products 


New means of casting steel direct from 
melt into semi-finished form—by-passing 
the ingot stage and blooming mills— 
is another research development which, 
together with other improvements, may 
lead to still greater production efficiency 
in new and existing steel manufacturing 
facilities. 

From raw steel—made tougher, or more 
pliable, in new and old forms, with new 
properties and qualities—will come the 
products of tomorrow. Research men in 
steel companies are working alone, work- 
ing together, and working with manufac- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


turers to develop the specialized metals 
which these new products require. 


Where else but in America are men 
as free to work out new ideas... to 
create new products...to participate in the 
ownership and management of business? 
Where else are so many people so profit- 
ably employed? Where else is the standard 
of living for the average man so high? 


Vision is indispensable to progress 
—and progress, 
in turn, demands 
freedom. 

















} FILL EMPTY SOCKETS—GO AHEAD WITH MODERNIZING! For 
e the first time ever, you can get all the General Electric 
fluorescent lamps you want—to bring your lighting back 
to peak efficiency and to make new installations. So no 
need to wait any longer! See your G-E Lamp supplier today. 





3 MORE LIGHT FOR YOUR MONEY! The new 85-watt G-E 
@ fluorescent lamp gives you as much light as the 100- 
watt fluorescent lamp it replaces. Designed for use with 
existing 100-watt equipment. Uses a rare gas, krypton, 
for greater efficiency. 





FOR NEW FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EFFECTS, use these two 

e new G-E fluorescent colors. New G-E ‘Soft White” 

provides subtle flattery for complexions, foods, and sur- 

roundings. New G-E “Warm Tint” gives the familiar color 
values of incandescent light. 


TO MAKE THE MOST of these great new G-E fluores- 
cent lamp developments, call your G-E lamp 
supplier. He’ll help you work out fluorescent 
lighting that will do the best job in your factory, 
store, Office, theater, or other place of business. 


See your G-E lamp supplier today or call your 
nearby G-E lamp sales office. 


Lamp Department of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E LAMPS — 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Misfire of a Mission 


Had Harry S. Truman popped up in the 
Kremlin last week on a secret mission to 
Moscow, he could hardly have caused 
greater consternation for his own Admin- 
istration, the Republican Party, and 
American and other Western spokesmen 
at the United Nations. 

For by planning to announce in a 
dramatic broadeast, exactly four weeks be- 
fore Election Day, that he was sending 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson to see Joseph 
Stalin, the President made the world won- 
der whether he was not scuttling the bi- 
partisan approach to American-Soviet 
relations, by-passing his own State De- 
partment, and taking unilateral action be- 
hind British, French, and UN backs. 

Not since September 1946—when Mr. 
Truman approved an appeasement-minded 
address by Henry A. Wallace, then his 
Secretary of Commerce, which undercut the 
get-tough policy James F. Byrnes, then 
his Secretary of State, was simultaneously 
maintaining toward the Russians at a Big 
Four conference in Paris—had the Presi- 
dent so undercut his own Secretary of 
State. The first time, his only way out 
was to fire Wallace. This time, though 
the President called the whole idea off 
at Secretary George C. Marshall’s insist- 
ence, one American diplomat in Wash- 
ington spoke volumes when he asked 
whether, before Nov. 2, Mr. Truman would 
come up with something “even worse than 
the Vinson scheme.” 


Behind the Big Idea 


Whether it was a diplomatic or a politi- 
cal Gordian knot that President Truman 
was seeking to cut last week, he had been 
mulling over his choice of weapons since 
he stumped through Texas at the end of 
September. With Clark Clifford and other 
White House insiders, Mr. Truman tossed 
around the idea of duplicating the late 
Harry L. Hopkins’s mission to Moscow in 
1945, which had eased a deadlock over 
the fledgling United Nations. 

What the President was up to was kept 
a strict secret within the White House 
mner circle, Neither the State Department, 
nor Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
in Paris, nor the Republican co-authors of 
the bipartisan foreign policy were con- 
sulted. After the President considered and 
rejected the suggestion that Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower be asked to undertake the 


mission, he settled on the man he had 
made Chief Justice of the United States— 
Fred M. Vinson. 

If any such mission was to be under- 
taken, Vinson was a logical enough choice. 
Not only was he Mr. Truman’s intimate, 
but his office carried more prestige than 
any Federal office outside the Presidency 
itself. Though he had little diplomatic ex- 
perience, he was known as a skilled negoti- 
ator from his career in the government as 
congressman, judge, economic stabilizer, 
loan administrator, war mobilization direc- 
tor, and Treasury Secretary. Vinson was 
asked by the President to do the job. He 
agreed. , 

What the behind-the-scenes story shows 


is that the President asked his staff to 
obtain radio time to announce the Vinson 
mission to the world even before he let 
his Secretary of State in on the secret. 
It was in mid-morning on Tuesday, Oct. 
5, that Mr. Truman’s press secretary, 
Charles G. Ross, summoned Washington 
men of the four radio chains, seated them 
around his walnut desk in the White 
House, and had the door closed. Casually, 
he said the President wanted half an hour 
of network time for an important “non- 


political” broadcast to the nation that 
very night. 

In self-defense, the radiomen asked what 
was tlie gist of the broadcast, lest other 
political parties beef that one Presidential 
candidate was getting free radio time for 
a campaign speech. Ross searched their 
faces. “Well, in strictest confidence,” he 
began, telling them that Mr. Truman 
would announce that he was sending Vin- 
son to see Stalin. 

As the four network men departed, 
Ross told them that the Vinson mission 
was not yet firm and that the broadcast 
might not jell. “I’ve risked a lot to give 
you ample notice,” he said. “A premature 
disclosure might do much harm. For Lord’s 
sake, let’s have no leaks.” 

The Seeret: Even as Ross was asking 
for radio time, the President, four doors 
away in the Executive Office, was dis- 
cussing the idea by teletype with Secre- 
tary Marshall in Paris. Marshall, who has 
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Vinson and Truman: A dramatic gesture and a diplomatic boomerang 


often been called “the greatest living 
American” by Mr. Truman, strongly 


argued that the sudden announcement of 
a new mission to Moscow might rip the 
three-power fabric of American-British- 
French unity which Marshall had labori- 
ously ‘knitted. Under Secretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett, sitting at the President’s 
elbow, echoed Marshall’s arguments. 

In the end, President Truman said he 
would drop the plan. “Thank you, Mr. 
President,” said Marshall. “Well, thank 
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you,” replied the President, signing off on 
the teletype. 

At that, Charlie Ross called off the net- 
work men, who had arranged for a 10:30 
spot for the broadcast that evening. They 
assured him that the secret was still in- 
tact, and canceled the radio time. Only 
half an hour had elapsed. 

The UN-Seeret: If the only news to 
leak out had been that Marshall was flying 
back from Paris to report to the President 
personally over the week end and that Mr. 
Truman was cutting one day off his mid- 
week stumping tour, as the White House 
announced at 5:30 that Tuesday afternoon. 
the whole affair might have been left to 
historians. In the hope that a secret would 
remain a secret, Marshall told none of his 
associates in Paris, not even the Republi- 
can delegate John Foster Dulles. He did 
not even brief his aides and pledge them to 
say nothing. 

But the word meantime was whispered 
around Washington and New York, widely 
enough so that even Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the British economic overlord, got wind of 
it. Arthur Krock, The New York Times’s 
Washington chief, and Walter Trohan of 
The Chicago Tribune, who co-authored 
“Jim Farley’s Story” last year, both began 
checking. While President Truman was 
stumping upstate New York, Trohan last 
Friday, Oct. 8. sent the story to The 
Tribune, which in turn fed Trohan’s beat 
out on its news-syndicate wire. 

With that, the story broke wide open. 
Reached in Buffalo, Mr. Truman refused 
to say anything. Telephoned at home, 
Vinson first just mumbled, then finally 
said equivocally about a date in Moscow: 
“I know of no such engagement.” Then 
just leaving Paris, Marshall remained 
silent. But at 11 p.m., the Columbia 
Broadcasting System officially confirmed 
the Trohan beat. 

A White House secret was now con- 
verted into a national and international 
incident: 
>For the Republicans, Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, chief Congressional spokes- 
man for the bipartisan foreign policy, said 
America had had “a narrow escape.” GOP 
leaders were disturbed that neither he nor 
Thomas E. Dewey had been informed. 
> The State Department was dismayed at 
the proposal that it be by-passed in its 
legitimate field of foreign relations. 
> Some Supreme Court justices were dis- 
tressed that their chief had been brought 
into what had obvious political connota- 
tions. 
> In Paris, British and French spokesmen 
were shocked at the idea that a unilateral 
American mission to Moscow should be 
proposed just after they had agreed, some- 
what reluctantly and upon American urg- 
ing, to break off the multilateral Western 
talks with the Soviet Union and shift the 
cold war of words to the UN Security 
Council. The Western Powers’ stand that 
direct talks would not be resumed until 
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P. 
“Deflation!” 


the Berlin blockade was lifted made it all 
the more embarrassing, especially for Sec- 
retary Marshall. 

In the words of one British spokesman 
in Paris, the proposed Vinson-Stalin talks 
“would have rocked and could have 
wrecked the United Nations.” In the words 
of one Administration member, “Just as 
we got things rolling, some politician had 
to give the boss this ‘brilliant’ idea.” 

Climbing Down: Although the Vinson 
mission was long since off by the time this 
hullabaloo was raised, what had to be done 
now was to quiet the alarm. Back in 
Washington from stumping the Northeast, 
President Truman, after dropping his 
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Marshall: A “most unfortunate” leak 








wife off at the White House, drove direct 
to National Airport last Saturday morn- 
ing, Oct. 9. His DC-6 Independence, with 
Marshall aboard, was already circling the 
field, politely awaiting the President. At 
10:10, it landed. The Secretary of State 
stepped out, shook the President’s hand, 
and said: “I am grateful to you.” Both 
smiled. 

That morning and again that afternoon, 
Marshall was closeted with his chief in 
the White House, the first time for 45 
minutes, the second time for almost two 
hours. In between, he lunched with 
Senator Vandenberg at Under Secretary 
Lovett’s home. 

Just before dinnertime, President Tru- 
man released his formal apologia. He said 
he had told Marshall by teletype “of my 
continuing great desire to see peace firmly 
established,” and, particularly, to see the 
atomic problem solved. “I said I was won- 
dering,” he continued, “whether their 
[Soviet] attitude did not reflect a misunder- 
standing in the minds of the Soviet leaders 
so serious, from the standpoint of world 
peace in general, that we should be remiss 
if we left undone anything that might con- 
ceivably serve to dispel it.” But he gave up 
the Vinson idea, he said, when Marshall 
described “the possibilities of misunder- 
standing to which any unilateral action, 
however desirable otherwise, could lead at 
present.” The President concluded by say- 
ing: “I was glad to hear his report of the 
unity which has prevailed between our- 
selves and the French and British repre- 
sentatives in Paris.” 

Secretary Marshall followed by deplor- 
ing the publicity on the abortive Vinson 
mission. The unfavorable reaction in Paris, 
he unsmilingly told a hurriedly convened 
press conference, was “most unfortunate.” 
This “just throws mud in the waters,” he 
said. “There is no foundation,” he insisted, 
for a talk of a “split” between him and the 
President. On American-Soviet problems, 
however, he reiterated his insistence that 
the Berlin blockade “must be lifted before 
we meet” in any Big Four conference on 
Germany, and called unlikely any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on atomic 
control. Then on Sunday, before returning 
to Paris, he paid a farewell visit to the 
President and conferred with Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal. 

Dewey’s View: It was not until Sun- 
day evening that Dewey, after an hour- 
long transatlantic conference with Dulles. 
broke his silence. Although he personally 
regarded the Truman plan as “a desperate 
blunder” with “tragic effects around the 
world,” he issued this politically as well as 
diplomatically smart statement: 

“The people of America wholeheartedly 
and vigorously support the labors of our 
bipartisan delegation and, specifically, its 
insistence on a prompt lifting of the block- 
ade of Berlin. The nations of the world 
can rest assured that the people of Amer- 
ica are in fact united in their foreign 
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policy and will firmly and unshakably up- 
hold the United Nations and our friends 
of the free world in every step to build 
and preserve the peace.” 


REPUBLICANS: 


Dewey Looks Abroad 


Presidential candidate Thomas E. Dewey 
rested on his oars last week, riding the 
ground swell of pro-Republican sentiment. 
But as the man who expected to command 
the ship of state next winter, Dewey con- 
tinued to take soundings on the shoal 
water ahead. Throughout his Western 
journey, he had been in daily communica- 
tion with his chief adviser on foreign 
affairs, UN delegate John Foster Dulles. 
Now Dulles was returning from Paris to 
make a firsthand report on international 
conditions. 

On Monday, Oct. 4, Dulles arrived at 
La Guardia Airport, to be met by his 
brother Allen, also a Dewey adviser and a 
former career diplomat and OSS man. 
The next day John Foster Dulles was in 
Albany, conferring with Dewey behind 
closed doors for three and a half hours. 
Then he and the governor emerged with a 
brief, unrevealing statement: “Mr. Dulles 
has given me a full report . . . with partic- 
ular reference to the grave problems cre- 
ated by the policies of Soviet Russia . . .” 

Back to the Stump: Actually. the 
general tenor of the Dulles report was: 
American-Soviet relations were at their 
lowest ebb. The Russians were employing 
a war-of-nerves technique to block 
Western Europe’s reconstruction and to 
destroy American prestige. To convince 
Western Europe that America would soon 
be too busy with internal problems to live 
up to present commitments, Russian 
propaganda was leaning heavily on cam- 
paign statements of Henry A. Wallace and 
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Harry S. Truman that the United States 
was entering the “bust” phase of “boom 
and bust.” However, Dewey's “unity” 
campaign was helping counteract Russian 
propaganda. Having made this report, 
Dulles flew back to Paris on Thursday. 

As governor last week, Dewey put on 
his nonpolitical hat on Friday, Oct. 8, brav- 
ing a New York City rain to speak at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the Alfred 
E. Smith Houses, a low-rent development 
hard by the Brooklyn Bridge. 

But candidate Dewey had not remained 
at home. While Democratic Mayor William 
O’Dwyer of New York frowned, he dis- 
creetly praised provisions of the housing 
act passed by the 80th Congress in August 
and his own housing record. This week, 
Dewey was back at work, stumping the 
Midwest. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Will Rogers Truman 


Like a touring star, President Truman 
hardly changed his act from day to day. 
Sometimes his words were barbed, at other 
times the folksy appeal was stronger. The 
crowds loved it either way, roaring or 
chuckling their approval. And like an actor 
facing an affectionate audience, Mr. Tru- 
man gave it everything he had, to cries of 
“Attaboy, Harry!” 

After only a four-day respite from his 
Western campaign trip, he was still in- 
credibly tireless, this time barnstorming 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and upstate 
New York. Drawing increasingly larger 
and more vociferous crowds, he could point 
to an SRO sign at almost every stop. 

From the start, the President was in fine 
form. At Wilmington, Del., the rear-plat- 
form crowd was presented with a wise- 
crack it could take home and _ repeat. 
Recalling that Herbert Hoover had cam- 
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International Photos 


For O'Dwyer (left) and Dewey (right) it was nonpolitical weather ... for H.S.T., even the rain was “Democratic” 


paigned on the promise of “two cars in 
every garage,” the President cracked: “Ap- 
parently the Republican candidate is run- 
ning this year on the slogan ‘two families 
in every garage.” Luck ran with him in 
North Philadelphia when two eggs, lobbed 
by a boy, went wild, merely decorating 
motorcycle patrolman Hugh Hannigan. 

In Republican Philadelphia 500,000 per- 
sons were on the streets to give Mr. Truman 
a rousing welcome. His speech at Conven- 
tion Hall was held up for a tumultuous 
demonstration which cut five precious 
minutes off his air time. His biggest hand 
came when he ad libbed: “Id rather have 
lasting peace in the world than be Presi- 
dent. I live for peace, I work for peace, and 
I pray for peace.” 

Puns and Epigrams: As the Presi- 
dent’s 300-car motorcade entered Jersey 
City, flanked by a cheering 300,000, he was 
met by Frank Hague. Hudson County 
Democratic boss, the man who last June 
tried diligently to knock Mr. Truman off 
the ticket and was now eating crow. Six 
great fireworks displays—three  15-foot 
portraits, two 15-foot American flags, and 
a 40-foot Niagara Falls—illuminated the 
President’s triumphal procession to the 
Lincoln High School auditorium. 

Again luck was with the President when 
Secret Service men snatched paper decora- 
tions, ignited by sparks from the descend- 
ing Niagara, from the car bearing Mrs. 
Truman and Rep. Mary T. Norton. Toss- 
ing the burning paper to the ground, the 
Presidential guards stomped out the flames 
as the two women smiled reassuringly. 

For staging this tremendous political 
celebration, the Hudson County boss got 
a pat on the back when the President re- 
ferred to him as “my good friend, Frank 
Hague.” The address itself added nothing 
new. However, when Mr. Truman chanted, 
‘““Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” alluding 
to Belshazzar’s feast, his listeners looked 
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The Warren Good-Will Tour 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


BOARD THE WARREN TRAIN—In the 
A course of seven Presidential elec- 
tions I have traveled with a good many 
candidates, but never before on a cam- 
paign train quite like this. This train is, 
in the first place, uniquely elaborate 
for a Vice Presidential nominee: fifteen 
cars, at this writing, including the spe- 
cial press work car, lounges, 
and other paraphernalia of a 
de luxe Presidential special, 
and a bigger staff of assist- 
ants and_ secretaries than 
most Presidential nominees 
before Dewey carried with 
them. It is a very efficiently 
managed train also, down to 
the arrangements for laundry 
and pressing and the “travel 
notes” which give the details 
of the daily program, with the full 
names and identifications of the local 
politicians who are expected to come 
aboard. 


HE most extraordinary thing about 
this train is, however, its relaxed 
atmosphere. Probably Governor and 
Mrs. Warren, their daughter Virginia, 
Sen. and Mrs. William F. Knowland, 
and a few others who bear the brunt 
of the work do not feel relaxed. Their 
hours are long. Riding in two or three 
parades every day, talking with visiting 
politicians, and the other customary 
chores of campaigning are tiring. The 
governor ad libs five or six speeches a 
day in addition to his prepared speech 
at night. As he usually doesn’t begin 
outlining his next major address until 
he has delivered the one preceding it, 
and as he likes to put everything in his 
own language, his texts are sometimes a 
little late in reaching the press. Never- 
theless, there is strikingly little tension 
on the Warren train. This may be ex- 
plained partly by Warren’s own even 
temper, partly by the efficiency of his 
ample staff, and partly by the well- 
justified confidence of everyone aboard 
about the electoral result on Nov. 2. 
The kind of campaign that Warren is 
making is easy on the brain, indeed on 
the whole nervous system. He is not en- 
gaged in debate. He does not even have 
to think much about precise statements 
of his views on most public questions. 
In his night speeches he tries to fix up 
a few paragraphs to make a headline, 
usually by paraphrasing something 





Dewey already has said. Otherwise he 
relies mostly on pleasantries and gener- 
alities. 

He thanks people for coming out to 
hear him without regard to their party 
affiliations or voting intentions. He says 
this is one of the finest American traits, 
that this spirit of fairness and willing- 
ness to listen to the other 
fellow is something you don’t 
find in many parts of the 
world today. Most Demo- 
crats and Republicans are 
“fine people” who want to do 
what is best for the country. 
We need a united nation to 
solve the big problems before 
us. The Democratic national 
administration has become 
tired and disgruntled and 
quarrelsome, and has split open at the 
seams. The Republican Party, under 
“Tom” Dewey, is united as it has not 
been united in 25 years. It is ready to 
provide the fresh approach, the leader- 
ship, and the good will which the coun- 
try wants. 

So, with variations, runs the Warren 
campaign line. It doesn’t stimulate 
cheers or much applause. In print it 
seems banal. But Warren’s sincerity 
and own good will make it sound im- 
portant and almost fresh. It harmonizes 
also with his record in California pol- 
itics. It makes no enemies and, I sus- 
pect, it makes friends of some unde- 
cided independents. 

When the Warren campaign train 
gets back to Sacramento on Saturday 
night, Oct. 16, it will have traveled 
approximately 10,500 miles through $2 
states in 32 days. Warren will have 
made 29 major prepared speeches and 
perhaps 150 extemporaneous talks. Had 
he made such a tour a year ago he 
might now be the Presidential nominee. 


£ ACCEPTED second place on the 

ticket with the definite under- 
standing that he would not be merely 
the presiding officer of the Senate, but 
would have a real job in the Dewey 
administration. You would not suspect 
that from his campaign talks. He plugs 
for Dewey and a Republican Senate 
and House, not for himself, and is care- 
ful to say nothing that conflicts with 
Dewey’s speeches. But he may be ex- 
pected to exert real influence when he 
gets to Washington. 
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puzzled. “That means beware,” the Presi- 
dent explained. 

Rain, breaking up a record drought, pre- 
ceded Mr. Truman into upstate New 
York. But this “Democratic weather” was 
no deterrent either to the President or to 
the people in Mohawk Valley towns who 
wanted to hear him. Speaking from under 
a large beach umbrella in Syracuse, he had 
no difficulty in holding his audience. In 
Auburn, home of economy-minded Rep. 
John Taber, 7,000 braved a cloudburst to 
hear Mr. Truman lash out against one of 
his bitterest Congressional foes. “Your 
congressman used a butcher knife, a saber, 
and a meat ax on every’ forward-looking 
appropriation,” he said, punningly calling 
this performance “The Taber Dance.” 

There was more rain in Albany where, 
before vacating the premises, Governor 
Dewey had given state employes the day 
off to hear the rival candidate. A Demo- 
cratic stronghold dominated by a Republi- 
can governor, Albany turned out gleefully 
despite the inclement weather. 

This week, after seeing Secretary Mar- 
shall in Washington, Mr. Truman was back 
at “pouring it on,” still “giving ’em hell” 
as he toured the Midwest. Watching him, 
astonished newspapermen, who had long 
since written off his chances, admitted 
that, somewhat like a second Will Rogers, 
he had captured the public’s good will. 
Was this good will strictly nonpolitical? 
“It’s not so,” said Harry S. Truman 
staunchly. “It’s not so.” 


DIXIE: 


New Breed of Crat 


The States’ Rights Democrats, claiming 
to be the true Democratic Party in the 
Deep South, frowned on the way headline 
writers had dubbed them “Dixiecrats,” but 
couldn’t do anything about it. They were 
even unhappier about calling Truman fol- 
lowers “Democrats,” and could do some- 
thing about it. In Jackson, Miss., last 
week, City Editor Gene Worth of the pro- 
Thurmond Clarion-Ledger came up with 
a substitute: “Trumancrats.” 


The Unsolid South 


Now that Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina was on the ballot in all 
eleven states of the Solid South (plus Ken- 
tucky and North Dakota), the Dixiecrat 
Presidential candidate boasted last week 
that he would carry “most, if not all, of 
the Southern states.” He claimed more 
than 100 of the South’s 127 electoral votes. 

His professed hope: To keep anyone 
from getting the necessary 266-vote ma- 
jority of the electoral college and thus to 
throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which each state would cast 
a single vote for Thomas E. Dewey, Harry 
S. Truman, or himself. 

Actually, the Thurmond candidacy made 
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a Dewey sweep all the more likely. Not 
only did the Dixiecrat claim electoral 
votes which normally would have gone to 
the Democratic underdog, but by splitting 
the Democratic Party gave the Republican 
top dog a chance to gobble up some South- 
ern electoral votes. Significantly, when 
Boss Ed Crump of Memphis last week 
came out for Thurmond, saying “Truman 
has sold the South down the river for 
Negro votes,” and his old-time associate 
Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar stayed regular 
with the President, McKellar’s aides pre- 
dicted that their split would give Tennes- 
see to Dewey. 


THIRD PARTY: 


The Skids Under Wallace 


It was springtime for Henry when the 
third party set out to-capture the hearts 
and votes of the American people. In the 
balmy air, before Republican and Demo- 
cratic lightning had begun to crackle, Gid- 
eon’s army seemed everywhere on the 
march—a parade of dissatisfied liberals, 
old-time Populists, isolationists, Commu- 
nists, pacifists, and professional — grass- 
rooters full of Henry Wallace’s contagious 
optimism. From Greenwich Village coffee 
pots to Hollywood swimming pools, hopes 
ran high that the Progressive caissons 
would roll to victory, if not this November, 
then in 1952. 

But the union-now of the liberals never 
quite materialized. The heirs-presumptive 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, gathered to- 
gether in the New Deal government-in- 
exile named Americans for Democratic 
Action, called a plague on Wallace’s new 
political house. They eventually landed in 
the camp of a Harry S. Truman whose 
new-found emotionalism outdid Wallace’s. 
Labor organizations whose support of 
F. D. R. had given the late President his 
thumping big-city pluralities skittered 
away from the third party, leaving Wallace 
only a small core of Communist-dominated 
unions. Even here there was an unforeseen 
setback as Mike Quill’s CIO Transport 
Workers Union climaxed a procession of 
unions away from the Red perinhery to 
join the ranks of the “Red baiters.” 

In Retreat: Moreover, Joseph Stalin 
and the Cominform had been busily de- 
stroving the sale value of Henry Wallace’s 
stock in trade: good will toward the Soviet 
Union. The bludgeoning attempt to wreck 
the Marshall plan, the cynical seizure of 
democratic Czechoslovakia followed by Jan 
Mas: vk’s mysterious death, and the Berlin 
blockade made life difficult for Soviet 
apolovists in the United States. It also dug 
the Laife into the Progressive Party as far 
as tie independent voters, who really 
deci the elections, were concerned. 

Las! week, as the Presidential campaign 
enter its final phase, the party which 
Walle called Gideon’s army was in dis- 
orde.'y retreat. In fact, it could no longer 
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claim that the votes it was taking from 
Harry S. Truman represented Thomas E. 
Dewey’s predicted margin of victory. 

If history and Henry Wallace’s inade- 
quacies had begun to put the skids under 
the third party before springtime had 
turned to summer, the Progressive con- 
vention in Philadelphia gave it the final 
push. Until July there were people in the 





European 


Wallace: Where was Gideon’s army? 


Wallace entourage who could stubbornly 
refuse to admit, even to themselves, that 
the busy schemers of Thirteenth Street* 
had sold Wallace the idea of running for 
President. 
But the convention, stage-managed by 
such luminaries of the Almanach de Gotha 
of American pro-Communists as John 
Abt and Lee Pressman and steam-rollered 
by Rep. Vito Marcantonio of New 
York, removed all pretense of the Pro- 
gressive Party’s independence from the 
Communists. It forced the party’s single 
ranking New Dealer, Rexford Guy Tug- 


well, to grumble. It shook the faith of: 


many an innocent. Little doubt now re- 
mained that the Progressive high com- 
mand was about as American as a bottle 
of vodka. 

Before and for a while after the conven- 
tion, Wallace still drew huge throngs to 
his theatrically staged rallies, and his pro- 
Communist pitchman William Gailmor 





*Communist Party GHQ in New York City. 
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still cajoled heavy contributions from audi- 
ences which paid cash for their seats. There 
was breeches-busting talk among Wallace- 
ites then that before the campaign was 
over, the Democrats, not the Progressives, 
would be the “third” party. 

But by the time Henry Wallace had be- 
gun his hedge-hopping, his_ ill-assorted 
party had begun to fall apart. Except in a 
few urban centers where Communists best 
oiled the wheels, the fragile machine which 
the comrades hastily threw together 
jammed as clashing parts failed to gear 
properly. Liberal Democrats who had de- 
serted their party because of what they 
considered a “rightist” trend were appalled 
by the Progressives’ sabotage of Senatorial 
aspirants like Hubert Humphrey in Minne- 
sota and Paul H. Douglas in Illinois or of 
Congressional candidates like Chet Holi- 
field and Helen Gahagan Douglas in Cali- 
fornia. To them, the Progressives seemed 
out to purge any liberal who committed 
the unpardonable sin of supporting the 
Marshall plan. 

Playing With Bloes: The Progressive 

Party had counted heavily on the “minor- 
ities” which were to be the backbone of 
the Wallace movement. But even the most 
diligent wooing failed to win the votes 
Wallace wanted from the Negroes, the 
Jews, the Mexicans, and the Slavs: 
> Wallace’s tomato-stopping invasion of 
the South—aimed straight at the Negroes 
—misfired badly. It was too blatant, too 
crudely handled, and the Negroes, from 
long experience suspicious of glad-handing 
white politicians, held: off. 
> The so-called Jewish vote, concentrated 
in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
dipped its toes in the Wallace waters and 
then hastily retreated. The Palestine issue 
that had given the Wallaceites their first 
big victory in the Congressional by-elec- 
tion last February, in which Leo Isacson 
had beaten back Bronx Democratic boss 
Ed Flynn’s ears, was no longer so impor- 
tant. President Truman’s flip-flops on Is- 
rael, which had antagonized many Jews, 
were partially offset by his de facto recog- 
nition of the new state. Moreover, the Jews 
were acutely sensitive of the Communist 
label sticking to the third party. 
> The big play for the Mexican-Americans 
in the Southwest drew enthusiastic pro- 
Wallace crowds to hear his stump speeches 
in Spanish. But pleasing as the applause 
might be to the former Vice President’s 
ears, Mexican-Americans generally do not 
vote. 
P Wallace’s play for the Polish vote—a 
straight party-line address in Chicago to 
the Communist-front American Slav Con- 
gress—cost him the support of the more 
influential Polish-American Congress, bit- 
terly antagonistic to the Soviet Union. 

The Breakup: Numerically and stra- 
tegically, New York and California were 
the centers of Progressive strength. But 
by last week the solidly entrenched Ameri- 
can Labor Party, Wallace’s New York 
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anchor, was dragging. Quill’s defection 
had lost it a powerful ally. By axing ALP 
members from the city payroll, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer had deprived the Marc- 
antonio machine of life-giving patronage. 

The million votes which Wallace had 
depended on in the Empire State were 
drifting off to Mr. Truman or just staying 
home, and the ALP’s balance-of-power 
status seemed in jeopardy. 

California Progressives, who had prom- 
ised to lay 800,000 votes on the Wallace 
line, were both emotionally and financially 
bankrupt. The movie-colony people who 
had angeled much of the long campaign 
were complaining: “We’ve been milked 
dry.” Former State Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kenny’s Democrats for Wallace con- 
sisted almost exclusively of Kenny himself 
and a big deficit. 

Where Wallace had drawn 31,000 paying 
customers to his Gilmore Stadium appear- 
ance in Los Angeles last May, this month 
he drew only 19,000. On Oct. 3. at Bakers- 
field, Wallace hit bottom when a sprinkling 
of 372 cash customers filtered into a ball 
park seating 3.000. The old excitement 
couldn’t be pumped up any more. 

If the thrill was gone among his devout 
followers, anti-Wallaceites no longer feared 
Progressive reprisals. The decision to with- 
draw Progressive candidates in some is- 
tricts where they were opposing anti-Com- 
munist liberals was met by snickers from 
formerly panicky Democrats. “The Wal- 
lace movement is . . . desperately grasping 
for the coattails of truly progressive Dem- 
ocrats whom they recently condemned,” 
commented Representative Holifield., 


Miracle Wanted: On Thursday, Oct. 


7, a sad and discouraged Henry Wallace 
celebrated his 60th birthday in Portland, 
Ore., by advocating a $100-a-month pen- 
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Douglas: The odds lengthened 
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sion for all “senior citizens” who like him- 
self had entered their seventh decade. 
Asked if he would accept the money, he 
replied: “Well, sure.” 

Whatever his well-wishers may have 
said to him, it was not a happy birthday 
for Wallace. Behind him lay strewn the 
wreckage of his great scheme to sink Harry 
S. Truman, to break up the Democratic 
Party, and to weld the pieces together into 
a powerful new political machine. The 
jaunty predictions of 10,000,000 votes were 
forgotten, even if he continued to ignore 
the handwriting on the wall—the pessimis- 
tic ciphers of the Gallup and Roper polls 
which cut down his strength till it sagged 
below 3.000.000. Only a miracle—and a 
first-class miracle at that—could save him. 

With the future fogbound, Wallace’s 
own utterances reflected spirits so low that 
even a new ghost writer, ex-Hearst man 
Robert Shaw, could not disguise them. 
Scurrving through the pre-election dark, 
he could only insist that “life begins on 
Nov. 2” and that he was “planting seeds” 
for bigger days. But these false whiskers 
of optimism hardly hid a Henry Wallace 
who, bewildered by the sycophancy of his 
followers and the hostility of his fellow 
countrymen, muttered © incomprehending- 
lv: “I don’t know why they hate me.” 


Two Worlds in One World 


As a philanthropist, Mrs. Anita McCor- 
mick Blaine generous indeed. The 
$2-vear-old multimillionaire daughter of 
Cyrus H. McCormick, the reaper in- 
ventor, and daughter-in-law of James G. 
Blaine, the GOP “Plumed Knight,” she 
gave $1,000,000 to set up the Foundation 
for World Government, which would help 
finance other world-government groups. 
As a politician, she was an ardent Wal- 
laceite, being both angel and office seeker 
for the Progressive Party. Merging phil- 
anthropy and polities, she expected Henry 
A. Wallace to become a foundation trustee 
after Election Day, saying: “The policy 
of Wallace is toward unanimity of people. 
Wallace and the world-government move- 
ment are aiming at the same point” 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20). 

Last week United World Federalists, 
Inc., the nation’s biggest world-govern- 
ment group, rejected in advance any tie 
to Mrs. Blaine’s foundation or any finan- 
cial aid from it. Cord Meyer Jr., the Fed- 
eralists’ president, explained: “We did not 
feel that world government could be fur- 
thered by a movement dominated by any 
one of the political parties.” 


Was 


ILLINOIS: 


Democrats at Twilight 


You could tell an [linois Democrat by 
his long face and doleful look even before 
you spotted his campaign button last 
week. But the discouragement and dismay, 


which the Democrats themselves were 
frank .to admit, came only incidentally 
from the conviction that Thomas E. 
Dewey was certain to carry the state with 
its 28 electoral votes. 

Illinois Democrats had written off Harry 
S. Truman long since. In the pulling and 
hauling that preceded the Democratic con- 
vention, only the Democrats of California 
and perhaps New York had more fiercely 
opposed Mr. Truman’s nomination. Now 
they conceded that Dewey, who lost Tlli- 
nois to Franklin D. Roosevelt by 140,165 
votes in 1944, would sweep it this vear. 
The Gallup poll gave Dewey 49 per cent 
of the vote to 40 for the President and 11 
undecided. The Republicans talked of win- 
ning by from 350,000 to 400,000 votes; 
and, while the Democrats contested that 
estimate, they did so only half-heartedly. 

What really had the Democrats down 
was something quite different: The out- 
look for Paul H. Douglas and Adiai E. 
Stevenson. Douglas was running for the 
Senate against the incumbent C. Wayland 
(Curly) Brooks, and Stevenson for gov- 
ernor against the incumbent Dwight H. 
(Pete) Green. 

The Good Men: Looking them over, 
the Democrats felt they had two of the 
finest candidates in many years: 

P A 56-year-old professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago and the author 
of numerous standard works on economics 
and labor, Douglas had long been promi- 
nent in civic affairs and had served as 
alderman. He was considerably left of 
center, but even Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick’s Chicago Tribune admitted that he 
was no Communist. He had volunteered 
for the Marines when he was 50, gone 
through boot camp, and risen from rifle- 
man to major. He had been badly wounded 


Stevenson: Victory was vanishing 
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by Japanese machine-gun fire on Okinawa 
and decorated for valor, and was now 
permanently crippled in the left hand. 
His wife, Emily Taft Douglas, was con- 
gresswoman-at-large from Illinois in 1945 
and 1946. 

P As for the 48-year-old Stevenson, even 
the Republicans admitted his virtues. The 
Chicago Daily News had endorsed him, 
though it was supporting Dewey and 
Brooks. Farmer, newspaper editor, lawyer, 
and grandson and namesake of Grover 
Cleveland’s Vice President, Stevenson had 
served in the AAA under Republican 
George Peek and in the Navy Department 
under Republican Frank Knox. He then 
had worked for the State Department. He 
was the conservative counterbalance to 
Douglas on the Democratic ticket. 

Neither man was tainted by the old 
Kelly-Nash Cook County (Chicago) 
Democratic machine. Both had fought it. 
And both were now fervently in favor of 
the nation’s bipartisan foreign policy and 
therefore persona non grata to Henry 
Wallace’s Progressive Party. On the other 
hand, Curly Brooks was a McCormick iso- 
lationist, while the Republican machine 
which Pete Green headed was—to the 
Democrats at least—so malodorous that 
anyone could recognize the smell. 

On Dewey’s Coattails: Under or- 
dinary circumstances, Douglas figured to 
give Brooks an uncomfortably close race, 
and Stevenson to swamp Green. Yet last 
week the Democrats—who nationally 
needed to gain only four Senate seats to 
recaj;iure control of that body—had al- 
reac’ given up hope for Douglas, although 
they continued to claim that Stevenson 
had 2n outside chance. The Republicans 
conceded that Brooks would not do quite 
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sc well as Dewey, but they still figured his 
plurality at between 250,000 and 300,000. 
They estimated Green’s at 100,000. 

Douglas and Stevenson were up against 
two insuperable factors: 
> In sweeping Illinois, Dewey inevitably 
would sweep many of the weaker Repub- 
lican candidates into office with him. 
> The once-irresistible Cook County Demo- 
cratic machine was now coughing along on 
two cylinders. 

The machine had started breaking down 
while Ed Kelly and Pat Nash were still 
running it. Kelly’s administration of Chi- 
cago, as mayor from 1933 to 1947, was so 
tainted by scandal and so inefficient that 
eventually it became unbearable. Kelly was 
booed at prizefights; mothers held indigna- 
tion meetings against him because of the 
condition of the schools. 

Then came the nationwide Republican 
landslide of 1946. The GOP took fourteen 
of the seventeen county offices. It became 
obvious to every precinct captain that if 
the party renominated Kelly for the may- 
oralty in the election coming up the fol- 
lowing spring, it would suffer its worst de- 
feat in history. 

Reform elements within the party ar- 
gued that it could win only with an inde- 
pendent Democrat, one whose integrity 
was known to everyone. They suggested 
Martin Kennelly, an eminently respect- 
able businessman in the warehouse and 
moving-van fields, who had repeatedly 
fought the Kelly-Nash machine. That was 
too much for some of the Democratic 
politicos, who objected that Kennelly was 
too independent and had too much in- 
tegrity. If elected, they declared, he would 
immediately start cutting the party’s 
throat. Even Jack Arvey, who now headed 
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Brooks, Warren, and Green: A broken-down Democratic machine guaranteed them “every success” in Illinois 


the Cook County machine, shuddered at 
Kennelly’s name. However, the reform 
elements persisted: It was either take Ken- 
nelly and win, or lose with someone else, 
they said. The machine nominated Ken- 
nelly. He won overwhelmingly—and the 
machine lost anyway. 

For in turning honest and nominating 
an independent Democrat, the machine 
succeeded only in furthering its own de- 
struction. Kennelly took office April 16, 
1947. One of his first acts was to start 
cleaning up the city payroll. In one swoop 
he fired 400 precinct captains, who had 
been holding City Hall sinecures while 
actually spending their days working for 
the party. Governor Green saw his oppor- 
tunity. He immediately put the over- 
whelming majority of the discharged pre- 
cinct captains on the state payroll. 

Hopes Against Hope: Now another 
factor entered into the situation—the re- 
sentment against Harry S. Truman. Next 
to New York, Chicago has more Jewish 
inhabitants than any other city in the 
United States, and the Jews were seething 
against the President because of his about- 
face on Palestine. Organized labor is ex- 
tremely powerful in Chicago, and both the 
CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods were 
highly antagonistic to Mr. Truman. Arvey 
felt that if Mr. Truman were the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, the Repub- 
licans would sweep Illinois and the machine 
would be destroyed. The only way out he 
saw was to dump Mr. Truman and draft 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Thereupon Eisenhower pulled the rug 
out from under him, and Arvey fell on his 
face. The Cook County machine stopped 
dead, and grew cold. 

By last week Mr. Truman’s energetic 
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Petrillo: He tooted the horn of a fellow musician 


campaign had sparked the machine to life 
again. But it still wasn’t going fast, and 
the odds still were against its going very far. 

One monkey wrench in the works: Ken- 
nelly had failed to campaign actively for 
any of the Democratic candidates; he im- 
sisted that engaging in partisan politics 
would make his job of giving Chicago 
clean, nonpartisan government more diffi- 
cult. 

Another monkey wrench: Organized la- 
bor only now was beginning to bestir itself. 

A third: Gov. Earl Warren of California, 
with the help of a bagpipe band, an Irish 
singer, a Negro chorus, and Lithuanian and 
Scandinavian folk dancers, last week 
packed 12,000 peopie into the Internation- 
al Amphitheater in the normally Demo- 
cratic stockvards district of the Chicago 
South Side as he wished his platform com- 
panions, Senator Brooks and Governor 
Green, “every 
election.” 


success in the coming 

The Democrats still hoped against hope. 
They believed that Kennelly eventually 
would start pitching for them. And they 
pointed out that on Wednesday, Oct. 6, 
the heads of the leading AFL, CIO. and 
independent unions in Illinois, and of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods had finally got 
together at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
and decided to campaign for Douglas and 
to raise money for him. 

But the hope was forlorn. With only four 
weeks to Election Day, there was little 
that either Kennelly or the unions could 
now do. And the Democrats knew it. 


LABOR: 


For and Against Truman 


By request, James C. Petrillo tooted 
his horn for President Truman last week. 
Asked “Why are you supporting Truman?” 
the president of the AFL American Feder- 
ation of Musicians sounded off: “Because 
he’s a piano -player.” To Petrillo, a report- 
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er’s retort, “Well, Dewey’s a singer.” was 
hardly relevant. Church baritones are out- 
side his jurisdiction. 

At nobody’s request, John L. Lewis 
rumbled his leonine thunder at President 
Truman last week. Without being asked, 
the president of the disaffiliated United 
Mine Workers aimed rhetorical lightning 
at the man who had twice ordered in- 
junction suits to break coal walkouts. At 
the UMW’s 40th convention in Cincinnati 
(see page 75). he excoriated his old enemy 
as insisting on “his pound of flesh.” as 
harboring “a malignant personal hatred.” 
and as beimg “cowardly” and a man of 
“hypocrisy.” 

President Truman, Lewis roared, “is a 
man totally unfitted for the position, His 
principles are elastic, and he is careless 
with the truth. He has no special knowl- 
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Lewis: A left-handed backslap 


edge on any subject, and he is a malignant, 
scheming sort of an individual who is 
dangerous not only to the United Mine 
Workers, but dangerous to the United 
States of America.” Whereupon Mr. Tru- 
man gibed that Lewis, with a single re- 
mark in 1939, had made “a great man” of 
Vice President John Nance Garner by 
calling him “a labor-baiting, poker-playing, 
whisky-drinking, evil old man.” 

Whether Lewis’s political opinions would 
have any more influence on his followers 
than in 1940, when he endorsed Wendell 
L. Willkie, or in 1944, when he sat on the 
fence, was still to be seen. In both those 
elections, Franklin D. Roosevelt had rolled 
up overwhelming majorities in coal-digging 
precincts. This time, the UMW’s official 
resolution, while branding President Tru- 
man as “no friend of the United Mine 
Workers” and proscribing the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s supporters, gave Thomas E. Dew- 
ey a left-handed backslap. While emphasiz- 
ing that UMW members could vote as 
they pleased, it said that the Republican 
candidate “has never uttered any state- 
ments that reflect upon the integrity or 
the objectives of the United Mine Work- 
ers. 

Who Backs Whom: By lambasting 

President Truman and smiling at Governor 
Dewey, Lewis, an old-time Republican and 
perennial lone wolf, stood almost alone 
among national labor leaders. The lineup: 
> Pro-Dewey: William L. McFetridge’s 
AFL building-service employes (175,000 
dues-paying members) and, somewhat du- 
hiously, Lewis’s miners (600,000 dues pay- 
ers) . 
> Pro-Truman: The bulk of AFL leaders 
from William Green down and of the CIO 
leaders (except the pro-Communists) from 
Philip Murray down, plus such independ- 
ents as A. F. Whitney of the railroad 
trainmen and Harvey W. Brown of the 
machinists. The pro-Truman labor leader- 
ship represents 12,000,000 of the nation’s 
16,000,000 union members. 
> Pro-Wallace: No important AFL leaders. 
The leftist chiefs of twelve CIO unions, 
1,000,000 strong, covering electrical, com- 
munications, longshore, fishery, farm- 
equipment, tobacco, smelter, public, office, 
furniture, and fur workers, and marine 
cooks. Top Wallaceite names: Harry 
Bridges, Albert J. Fitzgerald, and Ben 
Gold. 
P On the fence: The AFL carpenters (600.- 
000 dues payers), headed by William L. 
(Big Bill) Hutcheson, old-time GOP labor 
campaign chairman, and the AFL teams- 
ters (625,000 dues payers), headed by 
Daniel J. (Uncle Dan) Tobin, four times 
FD. R.’s labor campaign director. It was 
Dave Beck, Tobin’s heir apparent, West 
Coast teamsters’ boss, and friend of Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, who dictated 
his union’s hands-off policy. 

However overwhelmingly pro-Truman 
the nation’s labor leaders, the Gallup poll 
last week estimated that the Democratic 
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ticket this year would get only 55 per cent 
of the votes of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers, against 72 per cent in 1944. It showed 
President Truman winning 58 per cent of 
the CIO’s votes, against 32 for Dewey and 
10 for Wallace, and 54 per cent of the 
AFL’s votes, against 40 for Dewey and 6 
for Wallace. For the Dixiecrat J. Strom 
Thurmond: less than 1 per cent of South- 
ern union members. 


CRIME: 


Deati. House and Taxes 


A short, stocky, bifocaled thug named 
Andrew (Squint) Sheridan, awaiting elec- 
trocution for murder in Sing Sing’s death 
house, was desperately trying last week to 
save the two men sentenced to die with 
him. Almost inaudibly, the 46-year-old ex- 
union organizer was telling all in General 
Sessions Court in Manhattan—telling in 
meticulous detail how he plotted the mur- 
der of boss stevedore Anthony Hintz on 
Jan. 8, 1947, and how he got two other 
thugs to do the job. But when he was cross- 
examined about his finances, Sheridan 
clammed up. “T refuse to answer that ques- 
tion,” he protested. “It might incriminate 
me. IT mean my income tax.” 


Man Who Shot Reuther? 


The case was receding into the history of 
unsolved crimes. Walter Reuther’s arm, 
shattered by the shotgun blast of an un- 
known assailant last April as the United 
Auto Workers president stood in his kitch- 
en in Detroit, was mending slowly in a 
heavy cast. The would-be murderer was 
still at large. But the Detroit police had 
long memories. After the first man hunt 
subsided they continued their search. Last 
week the police arm grabbed a suspect. 

His name was Carl Bolton; his character 
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was unsavory; his police record was long. 
Picked up twice after the Reuther shoot- 
ing, he had been released both times for 
lack of evidence. Now the Wayne County 
(Detroit) prosecutor, James N. McNally, 
felt he had enough to make the rap stick. 
“There are plenty of details,” he said. 
Bolton, a slender, dark-haired, and be- 
mustached individual with a loud and 
cocky manner, was a natural for the police. 
Since 1926, he had moved in and out of 
prisons on grand larceny and armed-rob- 


bery sentences..Somehow he had drifted . 


into UAW Local 400 at Ford’s Highland 
Park plant, serving as its vice president in 
1945-46. Caught in the battle of left- and 
right-wing factions, he had won universal 
dislike and mistrust by shifting his alle- 
giance back and forth. 

Arrested in September for the robbery 
of a UAW cooperative store in Pontiac, 
Bolton was questioned on the Reuther at- 
tack. But it was on the basis of evidence 
tracked down by Lt. Joseph Sheridan and 
Detective Sgt. James Van Landegend that 
three warrants—one for Bolton and two 
for John Does—were issued. 

The Motive Puzzle: The tip which 
led to Bolton’s arrest had come from John 
Miller of Highland Park, now awaiting 
sentence with John Pantello for burglary. 
Miller told the police: “Bolton offered me 
and John Pantello fifteen grand to bump 
off Reuther.” Later, he added, Bolton hid 
two shotguns in Miller’s home. Several 
hours before the near-fatal shooting, Bol- 
ton came after the guns. “I want my two 
typewriters,” he said, according to Miller. 
“[’m going out and kill me a redheaded 
Communist,” Bolton was quoted as add- 
ing, with complete disregard of Reuther’s 
staunch anti-Communism. 

But if, as the police charged, Bolton had 
pulled the shotgun trigger. the motive 
factor still seemed puzzling. UAW aides 
were certain that the accused man_ had 
never actually met Reuther and was. not 
considered his active foe. Who had inspired 
or financed the job? Not until this last 
piece had been fitted in place could the 
police complete a difficult puzzle. 


SUIT: 


What Price Name-Calling? 


Alger Hiss had put his price at $50,000 
when he sued Whittaker Chambers for 
slander for accusing him of having been a 
Communist Party member (Newsweek, 
Oct. 11). Last week he added $25,000 more 
for Chambers’s comments on his original 
suit. But William W. Remington, the sus 
pended Commerce Department official who 
had been called a Communist by Elizabeth 
T. Bentley, upped the ante. He asked for 
$100,000 damages, not only from his ex- 
Communist accuser but from NBC, whose 
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Detroit Times at Work in Industry 


Bolton: Did his “typewriter” do it? 
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HIS is a moment in history when the 
United States should be thinking of 
national defense in terms of global strat- 
egy. The time is past when we can find 
security in physical isolation and tactical 
thinking. Never again will we be granted 
two years, as we were in the last war by 
British and Russian engagement of the 
enemy, to fashion our strategic weapons. 
War can still be avoided, in my opin- 
ion, if we checkmate Communist Russia 
now, before it is too late. We can do this 
by arming Western Europe to restore a 
balance of world power. Such a course, 
to be sure, involves a risk of war because 
the U.S.S.R. may choose to attack be- 
fore Europe can revive its military po- 
tential. But such a course may avert war 
and, if it does not, the technical advan- 
tage will still be with us. 

Our only alternative is abandonment 
of Western Europe and a return to iso- 
lationism. This would give the U.S.S.R. 
a chance, which it certainly would seize, 
to dominate Western as well as Eastern 
Europe, and much of Asia. It would 
also give the U.S.S.R. time to fabricate 
atom bombs in quantity. Its war po- 
tential would thus be enhanced—perhaps 
to the point where it would overcome 
our present technical advantage—for an 
eventual showdown. 


HAT we need to avert war is co- 
W orainated political, economic, and 
military strategy. By the European Re- 
covery Program we are committed to 
economic restoration of the nations of 
Western Europe. This objective has be- 
come our political policy. Cooperation 
with these.countries is imperative in or- 
der to break down barriers to their 
recovery and to solve problems of their 
common policy in relation to East-West 
trade. The danger in all this is that the 
U.S.S.R. may move westward and engulf 
the nations we are helping, after their 
industries have been partiaily restored. 
The only adequate insurance against 
such a contingency is restoration of 
Western Europe’s military potential si- 
multaneously with the restoration of its 
industry and trade. The constant threat 
of the Soviet Army, used for political 
intimidation, will increase in intensity 
as the day approaches when the U.'S.S.R. 
produces atomic weapons. At present, 
the military weakness of Western Eu- 
rope is partially offset by the existing 
air and sea power of Great Britain and 
the United States. This supremacy can 
be maintained and increased over the 
years, but only at tremendous cost to 









Strategic Thinking and Western 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


the taxpayers of this country. And even 
if this is done, it will be an unsatisfactory 
substitute for balance of power in Eu- 
rope, which is the best way of insuring 
peace so long as the great powers exer- 
cise the right of veto in the United 
Nations. 

Only by restoration of a balance of 
power can we be assured that the billions 
we are pouring into Europe will not 
eventually increase 
the war-making ca- 
pacities of the coun- 
tries under Soviet 
domination. There- 
fore, our military 
strategy must keep 
~ step with our po- 
J litical and economic 
4 measures. 

cil came A beginning 

fm 4 could be made by 
extending immediate assistance to the 
five nations of the Brussels Pact to build 
up their armed forces. Such aid might 
be in the form of surplus equipment of 
obsolete types useful for training. In ad- 
dition, these countries should be given 
the newest types of tanks and tactical 
aircraft (fighters and fighter bombers) 
for their defense. The manufacture of 
such equipment would keep our own 
production facilities active and modern. 
It was British and French orders, not 
American, which started the machinery 
of our aircraft industry turning between 
1938 and 1941, and thus lessened our 
disadvantage when we entered the sec- 
ond world war. 


Ss insurance of sound military strategy 
the United States should partici- 
pate fully in the staff conferences of 
these nations in the common interest of 
preserving Western civilization. 
Meanwhile, at home, we must develop 
our air power as the primary implement 
of defense for the whole of Western 
civilization. The constantly increasing 
speed, range, and destructiveness of the 
airplane and its weapons emphasize our 
need for strategic air power and at the 
same time underline the penalties of re- 
liance on short-range tactics and limited 
objectives. Experience prior to the sec- 
ond world war, when tactical thinking 
retarded development of the long-range 
bomber which finally sparked the vic- 
tory, should guide us in the solution of 
the present problem. 
In the first world war the airplane was 
considered merely an auxiliary to the 
battle tactics of ground commanders. 


Civilization 


who controlled the air units. Tactical 
thinking dominated military planning be- 
tween the two world wars. The airplane 
continued to be regarded primarily as an 
instrument for tactical support of armies 
and navies without the independence in- 
herent in its flexibility and attainable 
through extension of its range, load ca- 
pacity, and firepower.. 

For instance, the Nazis, in their de- 
sign for conquest, built a tactical air 
force to cooperate with their tanks in 
pacing a fast-moving ground army. The 
Luftwaffe was notably successful when 
opposed by the weak, tactical air forces 
of the Continent. It failed over Britain 
because it was unprepared for the stra- 
tegic offensive necessary to gain control 
of the air against the RAF. In losing the 
air battle over Britain, Germany even- 
tually lost the war—the penalty for 
tactical thinking in the air age. 

The United States was defense-minded 
until Pearl Harbor. The consequence 
was an almost fatal delay in the design 
and manufacture of long-range heavy 
bombers and the organization of the air 
force for the strategic missions envisaged 
by airmen. For two years, 1941 to 1943, 
Germany was tactically supreme on the 
Continent. Its one vulnerable flank was 
the air space over its war industrial 
plants, which could not be reached by 
all-out assault until our strategic air 
power was strong enough in the spring 
of 1944 to win control of the air. 

Once we had gained control of the air 
the pace of the war was accelerated. 
The enemy transportation systems which 
fed the battle area in Normandy were 
disrupted. The D Day invasion was made 
free from attack by enemy airplanes. In 
the following months, the. strategic air 
mission achieved its primary function in 
destroying the decisive war-making ca- 
pacity of the enemy, which, in Germany’s 
case, was synthetic-oil production. 


HE compelling lesson of that experi- 
ae is this: If the Western Allies 
had allowed strategic thinking to domi- 
nate their military preparations earlier, 
say in the 1930s, the course of the war, 
and the political results, would have been 
more to our satisfaction. The same rea- 
soning applies to the problem of prevent- 
ing war. To think strategically is to plan 
for the restoration of the balance of 
power in Europe as the surest means for 
the survival of Western civilization, 
pending development of the United Na- 
tions to the point where it is capable of 
assuring world stability and peace. 
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THE PEACE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Stumbling Block of Blokada Niet 


“Blokada niet.” 

Andrei Vyshinsky’s phrase was loosely 
translated as: 
or “the blockade doesn’t exist.” 

A bemused delegate of one of the smaller 
nations in the Security Council muttered: 
“One effect of this form of contact with 
the Russians is that we’re getting deadened 
to their peculiar concept of ‘truth.’ If he 
repeats ‘blokada niet’ often enough, we 
might reach the point where we won’t 
believe such a place as Berlin exists.” 

Vyshinsky repeated it in three speeches 
early last week, then subsided into sulky 
silence when the Council, over his legalistic 
objections, formally decided to take up the 
Western complaint against Russia. But he 
didn’t walk out; instead he just sat there 
while the American, British and French 
delegates elaborated their case. And noth- 
ing happened. 

The lesser Council powers, fearful of an 
issue that could wreck the United Nations, 
wouldn’t speak up. So the Council recessed 
until this week while the “neutrals” sought, 
behind the scenes, a formula that would 
forestall a showdown vote and a resulting 
Soviet veto. Their leader, the acting Coun- 
cil president, Juan Atilio Bramuglia of 
Argentina, began a series of private con- 
ferences, starting with Vyshinsky, the 
leader in what began to look like a Soviet 


“There isn’t any blockade” 


peace offensive (see Russta’s New GAME 
below) . 

One move in this direction, a new Soviet 
proposal that the whole German question 
be shifted from the UN to the Big Four 
foreign ministers was at first brushed aside 
by the United States. Last week it was 
tentatively accepted by Secretary Mar- 
shall—on condition that the Berlin. block- 
ade be lifted beforehand. Rut-—the per- 
plexed would-be mediators wondered—how 
could Russia enter into such a deal if it 
kept insisting blokada niet? And—could 
anyone negotiate a compromise when 
Washington itself seemed to fear another 
of Harry Truman’s personal excursions in- 
to diplomacy which might compromise the 
compromise (see page 31). 


Punch Drunk 


As a speaker, Andrei Vyshinsky can do 
almost everything except drone. Nonethe- 
less, the Russian Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter’s roundhouse oratorical style somehow 
seemed to exercise a soothing effect on 
Faris el-Khouri, Syrian member of the UN 
Security Council. On Oct. 5, as Vyshinsky 
delivered one verbal punch after another 
at the Western Powers, he glanced down 
the Security table in astonishment at el- 
Khouri. With his best air of injured in- 


nocence, the Russian remarked: “I wis! 
the. distinguished delegate of Syria th: 
best of health if he could hear me. I be. 
his pardon for disturbing him.” Alexandr: 
Parodi of France nudged the somnolen: 
Syrian again and again—until he final]. 
awoke to the fact that he was in the & 
curity Council. 


SPAIN: 


Flirting With Franco 


P On Oct. 6 in Washington, Chan Gurney 
of South Dakota, Republican chairman of 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee, pro- 
posed that the United States enter a full 
military alliance with Western Europe—- 
based upon full diplomatic recognition for 
Spain. Senator Gurney had just returned 
from a tour of European and Middle 
Eastern bases during which he spent an 
hour visiting in Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
study at El Pardo Palace. He said: “I was 
tremendously impressed with Franco’s 
pride in the Spanish people.” 

> The same day James A. Farley, in Spain 
on a business trip, spent an hour and a 
half with Franco and reported: “I ex- 
pressed the hope that before too long we 
will see most amicable relations resumed 
between his country and mine.” 

> Two days later, Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, also in Spain on business, got a 
two-and-a-quarter hour interview with E] 
Caudillo. Johnston said: “It’s perfect non- 
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Russia’s New Game: Behind the Scenes Vyshinsky & Co.... 


“When the United Nations session 
opened here in Paris last month, Secretary 
Marshall and his closest advisers regarded 
a sudden Soviet attack even while the As- 
sembly was in Session as a distinct possi- 
bility. In fact, all American security offi- 
cers stationed in Europe were summoned to 
perfect plans for a sudden evacuation of 
some 65,000 United States civilians from 
the Continent. At the same time, extraor- 
dinary security measures were ordered 
to protect the Secretary and other United 
States UN delegates. Marshall is reported 
to have had no fear for himself, but some 
members of his immediate entourage were 
frankly apprehensive when told to carry 
pistols and to use them should a Commu- 
nist coup, such as disrupted the Pan 
American Conference at Bogota, threaten 
the Secretary’s safety.” 

This, cabled Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, was the 
alarming view the Americans originally 
took of the Russian reaction to bringing 
the Berlin crisis before the United Nations. 
Now, instead, the United States faced 
in Paris a Soviet campaign of something 
very like appeasement of the West. How 
these Soviet tactics may force the United 
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States to meet appeasement with appease- 
ment is further outlined in Weintal’s cable: 

Andrei Vyshinsky’s speech on Oct. 4 
announcing that the Russians would not 
participate in the Council deliberations 
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"Illingworth—London Mail 
Some believed him 


on Berlin had been hailed by the Com- 
munist press as a scathing denunciation 
of imperialist powers. Actually, it was 
a reasoned, legalistic argument, deliv- 
ered without the hysteria and dramatics 
that usually accompany  Vyshinsky’s 
utterances. Throughout the debate the 
Russians made every effort to show 
that they had no intention of repeating 
Andrei Gromyko’s 1946 Hunter College 
performance and stalking out of the hall 
at the end of Vyshinsky’s speech. Their 
brief cases and loose papers were strewn 
in planned disarray all over the Council 
table, chairs, and floor, and no attempt 
was made to gather them up. After the 
meeting adjourned, Vyshinsky deliberately 
sought out the British delegate, Hector 
McNeil, and engaged him in small talk. 
It was obvious that Vyshinsky’s chief con- 
cern was to be seen and photographed 
with the Briton immediately following the 
Security Council session. 

Reports from Moscow which have been 
reaching the United States and British 
delegates here confirm the general impres- 
sion that the Russians do not want to 
bring matters to a head at this time. In 
the Kremlin, Deputy Foreign Minister 
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sense ‘hat we do not have normal diplo- 
matic relations.” 


> POn Oct. 7, exiled Spanish Socialists in 


Paris declared they had agreed with the 
Monarchists on a plan to overthrow Franco 
and hold a plebiscite to determine whether 
Spain should be a republic or a monarchy. 
Spokesmen for Don Juan, the Bourbon 
pretender, called the story “totally false.” 
> Fifteen Latin American countries at the 
United Nations meeting in Paris spent the 
week organizing a bloc to work on Spain’s 
behalf. 

These pro-Franco moves touched off a 
rumor in Paris that Secretary of State 


- Marshall was trying to persuade France 


and Britain to join in having the United 
Nations rescind the 1946 resolution which 
barred Spain from membership in the UN 
or its affiliated agencies and ordered mem- 
ber countries to withdraw their ambassa- 
dors and ministers. The story was false, 
but by last week end the Spanish question 
was hot enough to prompt Marshall to 
redefine the State Department’s position: 
Franco should no longer be completely 
ostracized, he said, but the United States 
will continue to observe the UN resolution 
against him and will do nothing to alter it. 


Significance ~— 


The American chiefs of staff who pore 
over melancholy reports of Western Eu- 
ropean unpreparedness in case of Soviet 
attack have reached the conclusion that 
the Iberian Peninsula offers the best op- 
erational base on the European Continent. 





Acme 


Don Juan: Still the pretender 


and have been stressing the need for Span- 
ish-American understanding. The State 
Department, with a worried eye on Social- 
ist reaction in Western Europe, has been 
trying to convince the Defense Depart- 
ments that no prior political arrangements 
are really necessary. 

Lately, however, pressure from the Army 
and the Army-dominated Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate and House be- 
came so great that the State Department 
decided to see what could be done. As a 
preliminary measure, it conducted a sort 
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of Gallup poll on Spain among United 
States diplomatic missions abroad. The 
result of the poll: A proposal in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to restore full diplomatic 
relations and admit Spain to specialized 
UN agencies would receive a two-thirds 
majority, but an attempt to admit Spain 
to membership in the UN itself would 
probably be defeated. 

At no time did the State Department 
intend to initiate the first proposal, but 
it would undoubtedly welcome and sup- 
port it if it were made by others. Contrary 
to published reports, no American ap- 
proach whatever has been made to France 
or Britain. 

However, there was an American sug- 
gestion that Belgium might be willing. 
When Premier Paul-Henri Spaak heard 
what was expected of his country, he 
angrily refused to have part in the scheme 
and pointedly reminded the Americans that 
Spain is still harboring Léon Degrelle, 
Belgium’s arch war criminal. For the time 
being at least, the State Department has 
abandoned efforts toward Franco’s polit- 
ical rehabilitation. 


ASSEMBLY: 


Babel and Bobbles 


On the morning of Oct. 5, Parisians and 
their United Nations visitors shiveringly 
discovered that a crisp autumn had ar- 
rived. Householders scooted into cellars 
for an anxious look at their small coal 








... Play Appeasement to Force Appeasement From the West 


V. A. Zorin has been giving pleasant little 
interviews to ambassadors of smaller 
countries known to be friendly to the 
Western Powers. He has been telling these 
diplomats—in the strictest confidence, of 
course, but knowing full well that his 
words would be repeated—that the Rus- 
sians are most anxious for a peaceful so- 
lution to the Berlin crisis, that the Soviet 
proposals have been eminently reasonable 
and have been regarded as such by the 
Western ambassadors who were ready to 
accept them, but were overruled by their 
governments and ordered to haggle and 
split legalistic hairs instead. 

Vyshinsky’s behavior and the reassuring 
reports from Moscow have helped to re- 
move the earlier tensions and have relaxed 
the atmosphere in Paris. Paradoxically, 
however, this relaxation has not helped the 
\merican diplomatic position here. The 
United States must lead and maintain a 
unite’ Western front, but at the same 
(ime it must watch that its own policy— 
approved by the President, the National 
“ecurity Council, and the Republicans—is 
ot compromised by concessions to the 
fvar snd weakness of other Western Pow- 
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British except for frequent reminders that 
“It is we who are on the firing line, not 
you,” Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
of France has made it clear to Secretary 
Marshall that in view of the Soviet moder- 
ation, some Westérn concessions may be in 
order. 

Dollar Barbarians: The Russians are 
well aware of the French fears and hesi- 
tations. Vyshinsky and other Soviet dele- 
gates, who outwardly at least spurn the 
company of the French Communists, have 
been dining and wining prominent French- 
men in the government, the literary and 
journalistic world, and even—the aristoc- 
racy. The theme of the little causerie which 
comes invariably with the coffee and 
liqueurs is always the same: The Russians, 
after all, are Europeans; they, like the 
French, form part of the European culture; 
and both should jointly resist the inroads 
of the American barbarians. Whether the 
French are taken in by these blandish- 
ments is not known, but it is certain that 
many would like to believe them and some 
act as if they did. 

Privately, the views of the United States 
have been made known to some of the 
countries drafting the Security Council 


resolution on Berlin: The United States 
does not want to rub Russian noses in the 
mud, but will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a short, simple resolution stating 
that the Berlin blockade constitutes coer- 
cion making peaceful negotiations im- 
possible. 

But if the Russians continue to make 
pseudo-conciliatory gestures, the Ameri- 
cans here may be forced by their allies into 
moves they would never have made by 
themselves. Although the United States 
delegation was unanimously opposed to 
President Truman’s abortive Vinson pro- 
posal, top American diplomats speak wist- 
fully of formulas under which all four 
powers could withdraw from Berlin with- 
out loss of face to anyone. There is even a 
brisk debate within the delegation as to 
whether the Security Council’s action on 
Berlin should be followed by an American 
demand for an Assembly condemnation. 
Warren Austin opposes this on the ground 
that it would be a death blow to the UN. 
Those who favor it cannot ignore the 
melancholy truth that a private canvass 
of UN members recently disclosed that 
only the mildest form of censure is likely 
to obtain the required two-thirds majority. 
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at the twist of the wrist! 


It’s that simple. Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Bolted Steel Tanks are fabricated for quick 


assembly. A few simple tools, a few good men, 
pip uae a little time .. . and you have bottle-tight stor- 
een age at the site! Handle full range of refined 
STORAGE products ... heavy hot tars to light aviation 


gasoline . . . without leakage. And you can 
enlarge or decrease its size at any time, to bet- 
ter meet your needs. 


And there is real economy in shipping tanks 
in sections, knocked down. You save freight 
charges and transportation to remote locations 
is easier. 


Wherever you have a storage problem .. . 
gases, liquids, or solids such as grain. . . 


WHEREVER BS&B Bolted Tanks can serve. Investigate their 

SENS Le NC 3 remarkable economy, their amazing service life. 

iS REQUIRED BS&B engineers have prepared complete data 
for many companies throughout the nation. 

They'll be happy to serve you . . . without 


obligation, of course. Fill in the coupon, send 
it in today! 


1 Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
] Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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stocks and turned on the radio for the latest 
news on the French coal strike. Children 
playing in the parks wore coats and rolled 
their hoops with fresh vigor, while the 
rowboats almost disappeared from the Bois 
de Boulogne lake. 

On the Palais de Chaillot terrace, lead- 
ing toward the Seine, 58 nations’ flags 
flapped in a brisk breeze, the white stone 
terrace and the river shone in the bright 
sunshine, and the Eiffel Tower stood 
etched like filigree against the autumnal 
blue sky. Inside the Palais—one of the few 
buildings in Paris where the heat was 
turned on immediately—a regular pattern 
of Assembly life had been established, 
cabled Sheila Baker, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent at the UN. 

Many committee members had trouble 
keeping awake in the poorly ventilated 
conference rooms. They were further tired 
by the continuous wearing of earphones 
which was often necessary even while lis- 
tening to one’s own language, because poor 
acoustics made the speakers inaudible from 
the other end of the room. 

Eavesdroppers: To the physical dif- 
ficulties of committee work was added the 
difficulty of getting together for informal 
talks. The Latin Americans caucused at 
the drop of a hat, but other delegates 
accustomed to informal, productive discus- 
sions in the delegates’ lounge at Lake Suc- 
cess—had trouble finding each other and 
then locating a pair of chairs for a quiet 
talk. The mysteries of the UN telephone 
exchange became the source of some of the 
greatest complications and the best stories 
in the Assembly. Everybody eavesdropped 
on everybody else, but the climax came 
when a member of the Palestin » mediators’ 
staff made a satisfactory radio-telephone 
call to Rhodes, only to learn a few minutes 
later that it had accidentally been broad- 
cast simultaneously over the Paris radio. 

Apart from the major Berlin maneuvers, 
deals and counterdeals were just starting. 
Despite the usual dire Soviet . suspicions, 
the Latin Americans voted with the West 
by choice, with the only sharp difference 
of opinion rising over the Latin American 
demand that Spanish be made a working 
language. The United States opposes this 
on the ground of expense and also because 
the Russians and Chinese would then want 
their languages included. 

After the Latin Americans and Slavs. 
the third outstanding voting bloc was the 
Arab. This included the most picturesque 
delegation—Yemen, whose six members 
stood happily on the Chaillot steps gazing 
with friendly interest at the wonders about 
them while the French public returned an 
equally friendly examination of their 
brown robes, white abas, and belt dag- 
gers. The other delegations wondered 
vaguely whether the Yemenites—who like 
most small countries vote faithfully with 
their bloc—ever got any instructions at 
all from home or simply raised their hands 
in Arabic unison. 
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Jhiuvedia wre oleae! 


IXTEEN Milwaukee Road Hiawathas are now 

rolling up nine thousand miles a day of 
superb service in ten midwestern and north- 
western states. Velvety smooth and silent, these 
orange-maroon-and-silver flyers are as delight- 
ful to look at as they are to ride in—close to 
perfection for day or night rail travel. 


With a huge fleet of new cars, the great major- 
ity of them built in its own shops, The Milwaukee 








Road has put new Hiawathas on the road— 
re-equipped existing Hiawathas—improved 
many other through trains. 

Hiawatha-land is shown on the map below. 
Anywhere you go in this broad area, you can 
treat yourself to a zestful, restful ride on a 
Milwaukee Road Speedliner. H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 














GERMANY:- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Threat of the Red Wehrmacht 


Achtung! 

This heel-clicking word, the most Prus- 
sian in the German language, once again 
last week crackled across barracks squares 
in the Reich. Men snapped to attention .. . 
men with the coldly military air, with the 
suggestion of arrogance and great compe- 
tence that has always distinguished the 
professional German soldier men in 
uniform ... German uniform. 

Achtung! 

The barracks-square orders sounded a 
rasping counterpoint to the appeasement 
melody hummed by Soviet diplomats in 
Paris (for the story of Soviet “appease- 
ment” see page 44). For the Russians, 
through their German Communist stooges, 
at last appeared to be revealing the forma- 
tion of a Red German _army. Whatever 
solution is found for the Berlin dispute. 
whatever happens in Paris, the existence 
of such a force would make impossible the 
withdrawal of Western armies from Ger- 
many and would end for the indefinite 
future all hope of a united, peaceful Reich. 

Shadow of Stalingrad: The purpose 
of a Red Wehrmacht was to win the com- 
ing “civil war” for the Reich. This was 
frankly admitted in a remarkable article 
in the Oct. 5 issue of the Berlin Commu- 
nist paper Neues Deutschland. It was 
written by the head of the Interior Depart- 
ment of the 


Soviet-zone administration, 


af = 


Dr. Kurt Fischer, who served as a gen- 
eral in the Spanish civil war. Fischer told 
of the organization of a large Soviet-zone 
German “police force” which would be 
“always ready for action, excellently organ- 
ized, splendidly disciplined, well armed and 
trained, provided with specialists in arma- 
ments and training.” 

The present Soviet-zone police number 
about 250,000. British sources said the in- 
tention was to raise this to about 400,000 
by Oct. 21. Drew Middleton, New York 
Times correspondent, reported that the 
new force’s shock troops would consist of 
a 100,000-man militia enrolled for three 
years. The Soviets have scoured their zone 
for former SS and Hitler suicide troops as 
recruits, and militia is already quartered 
in former Wehrmacht barracks. 

Most forbidding of all was the enlist- 
ment in this new German Communist 
force of members of the so-called Paulus 
army. This army was supposed to have 
been organized by Field Marshal Friedrich 
von Paulus who surrendered at Stalingrad. 
Its existence as an army has never been 
confirmed, but there is no doubt, cabled 
NewsweEek’s Berlin bureau, that “a con- 
siderable number of German officers and 
soldiers have been trained in Russia for a 
police or militia role in Germany, and 
numbers of these have been coming back 
in recent months. Several German generals 


and other high-ranking officers are e.- 
pected to arrive shortly.” The Manchest: 
Guardian reported that 2,000 such Ge. - 
man soldiers had arrived at a transit cam; 
at Falkensee, on the western outskirts . 
Berlin. 


- 


— 


Significance ~— 


American officials believe that the chicf 
purpose of the new Communist militia is ‘o 
suppress disorders in the Soviet zone, such 
as “firebug attempts in people’s plants”-- 
as Fischer put it. The very existence of 
this Red militia, however, was in direct 
violation of four-power agreements. lt 
raised, just three years after the end of 
the war, the terrible prospect of a Germany 
rearmed by its late enemies. 

This question has already been dis- 
cussed, though with great reluctance, in 
Washington and London. For example, on 
Sept. 30, The New York Times’s military 
expert, Hanson W. Baldwin, wrote: 
“Sooner or later we must come to grips— 
whether we like it or not—with the utili- 
zation of German manpower for defense 
of the West and to help restore the balance 
of power in Europe.” 

At the moment, despite Russian action, 
any proposal to raise a Western German 
army would probably shatter the Western 
union it would be intended to protect. 
But if worst comes to worst, some British 
strategists believe that a Western German 
force can be created which could be turned 
against the Russians and still not consti- 
tute a danger to other European states. 

They reason thus: “To. start with, 
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The Soviets enlisted these samples of German womanhood in the Volkspolizei (People’s Police) of the Red German 
army they are raising to fight “against the enemies of peace,” as the banner proclaims 
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2. Roomette. Private room for one, com- 


plete with sofa seat, toilet and wash- 
stand. A pre-made Pullman bed pulls 
out of the wall for sleeping. (The Du- 
plex-Roomette—a lower-priced version 
of the Roomette—is also available on 
some trains.) 





5. New Drawing Room. Sleeps up to five 


comfortably. Two movable lounge chairs 
give a spacious living room effect by day. 
There’s plenty of dressing space. Toilet 
and washbasin are enclosed. Lighting, 
heating, air-conditioning and ventilation 
are personally controlled. 


Wonderful Ways 
you can Go Pullman | 





1. Upper and Lower Berth. By day they're deep- 
springed, comfortable seats by a wide window. 


For sleeping, each converts into a large bed, 
with convenient shelf, clothes hanger and light. 





Bedroom. All the comforts of a full- 
length sofa (or a contoured seat and 
folding chair), full-size lower and upper 
beds, enclosed toilet and washbasin. 
(The Bedroom accommodates one to 
two people. The connecting Double 
Bedroom accommodates up to four.) 






6. Lounge Car. Your private club on wheels 


no matter how you go Pullman. Easy 
chairs for relaxing, a table for writing, 
the conversation and companionship of 
other people to enjoy. Plus an attentive 
waiter to serve you refreshments. Here’s 
another Pullman extra at no extra cost! 





4. New Compartment. Features a fold- 
ing, full-size bed, plus upper berth, 
contoured seat and folding chair. ‘Toilet 
and washbasin are enclosed. (The Com- 
partment, designed for two or three per- 
sons, may also be had connecting with 
a Bedroom to sleep up to four.) 


Note: All these accommodations 
are not now available on all trains. 
But more and more trains will 
have them in the months ahead. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go fullnan 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 





WAY TO GET THERE! 


ox 


The National Guard 
Defends America — Join Now! 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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it should consist of, say, 50,000 to 100,000 
trained men, trained on the lines of the old 
Reichswehr and ‘green police’ to become 
officers and NCO’s. By degrees these men 
should be equipped with all weapons of 
war except aircraft. When fully trained, 
the force should be expanded into a long- 
service army 250,000 strong—later, if nec- 
essary, stronger still. 

“Possessing no aircraft, it can threaten 
nobody; for an army without aircraft is 
not an operative force. In war, its aircraft 
will be supplied by the West; therefore, it 
cannot go to war without the West’s sanc- 
tion. Possessing no reserves or virtually 
none, it cannot play the Napoleonic trick 
which is always possible with a short-serv- 
ice army. If service is, say, on a 30-year 
basis, it could become the most efficient 
nonoperative and nonexpandable army in 
the world.” 


Hardship Case 


As a by-product of political warfare in 
Berlin, the police force has been divided 
as cleanly as if a guillotine had clanged 
down between eastern and western sectors. 
But last week the two halves were re- 
united briefly, long enough to permit pas- 
sage of—a guillotine. Unable to use the 
city’s official decapitator in the British 
sector, the Russians had appealed to of- 
ficials of the French sector, who obliging- 
ly ordered inmates of their Tegel prison 
to build one. The Russians (who have 
supposedly abolished capital punishment 
in their own country) were so grateful for 
the French gift that they reciprocated 
with several sets of chinaware. 


BERLIN: 


New Look Airlift 


Last July 7, the seventeenth day of the 
Luftbriicke, _dohn_E_ Thompson, chief_ of 
NrEwsweek’s Berlin bureau, flew to Frank- 
furt and back. He found Oper ration. Vv ittles 
‘@ maa scramble of planes, trucks, and men 
‘Teminiscent of hectic wartime operations: 
*At Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, 
bine were stacked up at six or seven 
lifferent levels; ground control occasionally 
llirec ted two planes to the same level. Some 
pilots, too impatient to wait for ‘step 


down’ orders, slipped down to approach | 


Aevels without receiving authority. The air- 
jlift at that time was a magnificent, con- 
fused, slapdash performance.” / 

Dn Oct.5. after more than100_ days of 
Operation—Vi Thom 2son_again todk 
_an_ airlift’ plane_ found 

that “today-Operation-Vittles is-Big_Busi- 
oe organized and operated with t typical 


American commercial — efficiency.” He 
cabled a Tull report on it: 
More Lift, Better Letdown: An 


_estimated 10,000 Americans (Air Force, 
Army Transportation Corps. and Army 
Engineers) and 7,000 British have_de- 
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Berlin children thank an American airlift crew from Japan with flowers 


veloped_remarkable teamwork _by>which 
they fly an average of 4,750 tons daily t to 
supply Berlin. All the—C-47s—with—a 
capacity of 2 — ee air- 
capacity of ior In widition’ a eel 
C-82_ Flying Boxcars have flown_heavy 
machinery to build-runways_in Berlin. 


But the biggest changes have been in = 





erating procedures. All planes now fly_o 
a tight time schedule, mz fou ur 
minutes’ separation between each plane 


throughout the whole flight. On the way 
to Frankfurt, for instance, Lt. Roy Me- 
Callum of Menominee, Mich., a pilot on 
his 91st trip, noted as we passed over 
Braunschweig that we were one minute 
ahead of schedule. So he cut the speed 
from 190 to 180 miles an hour for eighteen 
minutes, and we arrived over the Wetzlar 

beacon exactly on schedule. 
Another important = improve- 
= altitude _sys- 





ment_is_ w_“‘le 
tem. _Toavoid_stacking planes above 
airports, altitude_is dropped at certain 


intervals during flight so that_the planes 
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C-74 20-ton capacity Globemasters. MATS __ 


is also flying Luftbriicken_aircraft back to 
the United States for 1,000-hour inspec. 
tions, since these can be more easily done 

by_transporting large repair 
installations— 


te—Germany._ 

Many of the new efficiency procedures 
have been oun ee 
spot. At Wiesbaden, for instance, a C-47 
carrying VIP’s landed one day en route to 
Berlin. When the VIP’s and their crew 
returned from the operations building. 
they found their plane half loaded with 
flour. Nowadays, when a plane lands, the 
pilot unfurls one of several brightly colored 











‘Tt 
ags: red for fuel z il, blue for 2 


unload, and white a load. 
Twenty-Four-Hour Service: 
Berlin, Col. L. D. Bunting, transport chief 
at Tempelho d_a_number of im- 
provements in unloading planes and trans- 
ferring cargo to trucks and coal to freight 
cars.-These_include_swivel_ ramps on the 
rear of trucks which—can_be hoisted to 
fuselage doorways—er—lawered to freight 
cars, and _ special platforms_on_rollers for 














land_almost_immediately—upon reaching 
the field, On the flight to Frankfurt we 
flew at 5,500 feet, dropped to 4,000 feet 
over the Wetzlar beacon, to 2,000 feet at 
the Staden beacon, and then to 860 feet 
after receiving landing instructions from 
the Rhine-Main station. 
aintenance has also 
proved. In the early days of the “Luft. 
briicke, it took from seven to ten days to 
put the C-54s through their 200-hour in- 
spection. Now at a new 24-hour_repair 
depot _at_ Oberpfaffenhofen, these _inspec- 
tions take only two-to three days. The 
Military Air Transport Service is playing a 
major role in maintenance by flying engines 
and other spare-parts across the Atlantic in 








unloading planes _and—moving—cargo—to 
freight cars-These and other devices have 
cut unloading time from 24 to 10 minutes 
Before the Luftbriicke, Gatow, the Brit- 
ish field, was intended to handle the arrival 
of four or five planes_a_day. It is now 
-handling between 350 and 400-2 day, about 
35_per_cent-American. While all planes 
landing at iease Sean of return empty to the 
American zone, planes out of Gatow_have 
carried 2,297 metric tons-of freight (worth 
2,000,000 marks), 3,200 metric tons_of 
German mail, and 1 ild 
sick, and aged going to new Western-zone 
homes.— 
Even the plane crews’ attitude has 
changed sharply since the airlift’s early 
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days. ‘Then they were the same kidding, 
backslapping, boisterous, reckless kids who 
made erack pilots during the war. Now, like 
many a battle-searred veteran, they would 
like to go home to their wives and children. 
Their chief grouse is about the barracklike 
billets at Frankfurt and Wiesbaden. A few 
days’ leave at Garmisch or some other 
plush occupation resort usually helps. 

Like any big business, Operation Vittles 
has. : lecting its ic_rela- 
tions. Germans, including Land _ presidents 
and other Bizonia officials, have been_in- 
vited to inspect_the airlift, and scores of 
Berlin children appear _ regularly at 
Tempelhof to present flowers and other 
gifts to the pilots. The most popular pilot 
is Lt. Gale S. Halvorsen, who started 
parachuting chocolate bars to Berlin 
children weeks ago. Now, after a quick 
trip to the United States where he ap- 
peared on the radio program We, the 
People, he has his whole squadron para- 
chuting chocolate bars which are being 
shipped over by American candy manu- 
facturers. 

This is the Luftbriicke today. And these 
are the reasons why Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
on Oct. 7 said that with 60 more planes, 
the airlift could supply Berlin with 4,500 
tons of food and coal a day under even 
the worst weather conditions—and why 
he insisted that it could operate for two 
years without imposing any very severe 
hardships on Berlin. 

















BRITAIN: 


Churchill and the Specter 


Along the wide rocky curve of Llandudno 
Bay, fat seagulls wailed weirdly at the 
commotion. This primitive British summer 
resort was scarcely better prepared than 
the gulls for the 4,000 delegates to the 69th 
annual Conservative Party Conference, 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of Newsweek's 
London bureau, cabled from Llandudno. 

Freed only last Easter from wartime oc- 
cupation by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, which collects Britain’s staggering 
income taxes, Llandudno struggled hero- 
ically with the influx, and its dour perma- 
nent residents bore up manfully against 
the blast of loudspeakers that bounced 
words eerily back and forth against the 
Welsh cliffs. 

Horse Brasses: Shops shined up the 
fine copper and brass which are the prod- 
ucts of this corner of North Wales, and big 
medallions bearing Churchill’s profile (they 
are called “horse brasses” here) sold well 
at a half crown (50 cents) each on the sea 
front. The stately Grand Hotel performed 
« miracle of service for the Tory notables, 
with eggs and kippers for breakfast, lavish 
helpings of ham and chicken for lunch. 
and succulent pheasants for dinner. At the 
Imperial Hotel halfway down the sea front, 
the lively head barman got up printed lists 
of Tory cocktails headed by “Winston’s 
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Wakeup.” This contained such frightening 
ingredients as vodka, a Jamaican liqueur 
called Tia Maria, and gin. Even so, the 
barman apologized because he had not 
been able to get any Calvados. 

In spite of these temptations the Tories 
remained sober and more confident than 
at any time following their 1945 defeat. 
But they were anxious because, in the 
words of Anthony Eden, since they had 
met last at Brighton a year ago there had 
been a “grave and rapid deterioration of 
the international situation.” It was there- 
fore perhaps natural that in the two days 
of debate the speakers and delegates alike 
should turn again to the bulwark of the 
empire and edge definitely away from 
European unity in face of new and un- 
known perils. 

This process began Oct. 7 during the de- 
bate on imperial policy. Rank-and-file dele- 
zates, mostly young men, pushed through 
in amendment denouncing the interna- 
tional trade agreements. at Geneva and 
Havana which would operate against the 
imperial-preference system. Then, evident- 
ly forgetting that Churchill is probably the 
principal exponent of the political union of 
Europe, several speakers came out loudly 
and flatly against membership in any 
United States of Europe. 

Behind the banked ferns and the flow- 
ers on the platform, the party leaders 
began to fret and Eden attempted to 
bridge the gap. He presented the case 
for “three unities”’—first empire unity, 
then unity with Western Europe, and 
finally unity “across the Atlantic.” The 
conference appeared to be satisfied with 
this, and when the graying, handsome 
deputy leader sat down, the delegates 
came to their feet, shouting and stamp- 
ing in ovation. Beneath great banners 
which proclaimed: “The Tories will clear 
up the mess!” and “Conservatism is 
common sense” the delegates thereupon 
relaxed to await Churchill’s speech at the 
traditional mass meeting Oct. 9. 

Jolly Good Fellow: The great man, 
his jowls glowing from the warm sun of 
the south of France, and Mrs. Churchill 
received a rousing accolade outside and in- 
side the Grand Hotel. Saturday morning 
he was up early in his three-room suite to 
work on the final draft of his speech. Now 
and then he appeared, smiling, in the 
window to take a cheer from the crowd 
massed on the seafront below. By noon the 
last take of his speech went down to the 
pressroom, and he had a couple of dry 
Martinis with other party leaders before 
lunch. 

The multitude in the pavilion sang “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and roared 
three traditional “hip hip hoorays.” Al- 
most immediately Churchill plunged into 
a grave evaluation of the latest world 
crisis. For four days no speaker at this 
conference had seen fit to face the specter 
of war squarely. Now the hall was strange- 
ly hushed as Churchill spoke of “what 
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seems to be a remorselessly approaching 
third world war,” and as he said gravely: 
“I will not encourage you with false hopes 
of a speedy, friendly settlement with Rus- 
sia . . . Neither should we be under any 
delusion about the foundations of peace.” 

The Three Cireles: But the delegates 
applauded when he added: “At the pres- 
ent time, the only sure foundation of 
peace and of the prevention of actual 
war rests upon strength.” And_ they 
thundered their approval when he went 
on: “Of one thing I am quite sure—that 
if the United States were to consent 
to reliance upon any paper agreement to 
destroy the stocks of atomic bombs which 
they have accumulated, they would be 
guilty of murdering human freedom and 
committing suicide themselves.” 

Delicately and with understanding un- 
derlined in every inflection of his voice, 
Churchill approached the subject of a Eu- 
ropean union. “There is absolutely no need 
to choose between a United Empire and 
a United Europe. Both are vitally and 
urgently necessary—to our common- 
wealth, to Europe, and to the free world 
as a whole.” 

The crowd heard this in strained si- 





Acme 


Revelation: An amazed French 
girl sights a helicopter coming 
into the Place des Invalides in 
the last stage of a jet-and-heli- 
copter test relay that flew a let- 
ter from the heart of London to 
the heart of Paris in 46 minutes. 


lence. Patiently, Churchill went on-to ex- 
plain his theory of “three great circles 
among the free nations and democracies” 
—the empire, the English-speaking world, 
and a United Europe, with Britain the 
only country which can play a great part 
in linking them all. He interpolated: “I 
almost wish I had a blackboard so I could 
make you a picture of them. I don’t sup- 
pose they would hang it in the Royal 
Academy.” The delegates chuckled but 
did not cheer. 


Best Seller 


Everyone going to the Tory Party con- 
ference on the London-to-Llandudno 
trains last week seemed to be reading the 
same book: Winston Churchill’s “The 
Gathering Storm.” Although it had been 
published in the United States in June. 
the British edition did not appear until 
Oct. 4. 

Booksellers were mobbed, but saved 
most of their copies for their regular 
patrons. By nightfall the entire edition 
was sold out. Thousands of disappointed 
customers had to console themselves 
with the publishers’ promise to put out a 
reprint in a few weeks if enough paper 
could be found. 


Arise, Steeple Bumpstead! 


The men of Steeple Bumpstead (popu- 
lation, 874) are sturdy, phlegmatic Essex 
farmers. J. Gibson Jarvie, chairman of the 
United Dominions Trust, Ltd., is a bespec- 
tacled, rosy-cheeked London businessman. 
Last week Jarvie was the guest speaker of 
the Steeple Bumpstead and District Agri- 
cultural Discussion Society. And while his 
audience filled the meeting room with 
clouds of blue pipe smoke, Jarvie floated 
a curious Blimp-like call to revolution: 

“The time must come when men will 
refuse to comply with regulations, will re- 
fuse to accept the controls and the orders 
which Socialism imposes on essential free- 
dom, and, if necessary, take the full conse- 
quences of their refusal . . . I believe . . 
that when the government of a country 
is in the hands of reckless and incompetent 
megalomaniacs there may come a_ time 
when the only possible course is to rebel 
. . . Should we escape war, we shall have 
to face our own domestic revolution. It 
may be bloodless, but come it must.” 

Jarvie mopped his forehead and gulped 
some water. The men of Steeple Bump- 
stead clapped—and went on smoking. 


FRANCE: 


Rubles for Rioting 


One bright morning last week, a trim, 
gray, little freighter, the Robert Maersk, 
steamed into Le Havre from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. She carried 
an 820-ton cargo including 520 tons of 
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The “spell” 


It’s in the perfect blending of the charm and 
achievement of the Old with the excitement 
and promise of the New... 


It’s in the rising hum of busy factories... 


the warm smiles of friendly hard-working 
people... the gentle climate . . . the bounti- 
ful resources of Nature... the expanding 
markets... 


It’s in the breath-taking “magic” of new 
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industries springing up almost overnight... 


all along the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 


System... 


It’s in the certainty, here in the South, that 
the historic Past and the dynamic Present 
are but stepping stones to an even brighter, 
more prosperous Future. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT F. Ror 
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small arms for Switzerland. After dockers 
had worked 36 hours unloading the 
freighter, a sudden mysterious _ strike 
order arrived. After parleys lasting all 
night the dockers finally accepted an offer 
of double pay, and unloading was com- 
pleted. In Paris, the Communist news- 
paper L’Humanité, carrying out a planned 
Cominform campaign, headlined the story 
REFUSING TO UNLOAD AMERICAN ARMS, 
HAVRE DOCKERS DEFEND PEACE. 

Throughout France, it was the same 
story: On Cominform orders the French 
Communist Party, by pushing strike but- 
ton after strike button, caused tremors to 
run through the country’s economy. Ten 
days before, French Communist leaders 
had bluntly told Soviet diplomats in Paris 
that their plan to disrupt the French econ- 
omy was doomed to failure unless the 
Russians were ready to put up enough 
money to finance strikes for a fortnight. 
The Russians delivered. 

Insurrection: In the mines in the 
north, 200,000 miners walked out causing 
a loss of 180,000 tons a day and threaten- 
ing France’s industrial life (coal stocks on 
hand are sufficient for one month). In 
Lorraine, striking train crews tied up the 
rail system. In the craggy, sooty area near 
the Luxembourg frontier where the white- 
brick walls and = green-tile roofs of the 
Micheville Steel Works top a desolate 
countryside, 300 Security Guards aided by 
200 troops ejected strikers and were them- 
selves ejected as sirens summoned strikers 
and townspeople to a battle that lasted 
five hours. 

Interior Minister Jules Moch rushed 
back to Paris from a rest in Corsica. The 
Communist press brashly boasted of the 
political character of the strikes: L’Hu- 
manité headlined: ONSIEUR MARSHALL, 
THIS IS FRANCE, MINERS ARE IN OPEN 
BATTLE. THERE IS NO BETTER WAY TO SHOW 
WASHINGTON THAT FRANCE CANNOT BE 
CONSIDERED A COLONY AND FRENCH MIN- 
ISTERS CANNOT BE TREATED AS GAULEITERS. 
Premier Henri Queuille, appealing directly 
to French workers in a broadcast on Oct. 

denounced the “ 
surrection.” 


° * 9 see 
agitation” as an “in- 


Significance — 

This is the all-out Cominform effort to 
strengthen the Russian hand during the 
Berlin crisis by wrecking the Marshall plan 
for Western Europe, cabled Loren Carroll, 
chief of Newsweek's Paris bureau. As a 
cognate aim, the French Communists hope 
to smash their way back into the govern- 
ment by demonstrating that the country is 
ungovernable without Red_ participation. 

Never since the Liberation has the im- 
potence of the middle-road government 
been more manifest. The political atmos- 
phere grew stormier with stories that Sec- 
retary Marshall and John Foster Dulles 
had delivered a blunt warning to Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman that unless: 
France was capable of maintaining order, 


the United States did not propose to pour 
money down the drain. The stories weren’t 
true, but more than one American coming 
to Paris for the UN meetings had made 
such statements privately and unofficially 
—and often to Frenchmen. Without rancor 
and admitting the justice of such senti- 
ments, many French spread the word. 

But the outlook last week was not com- 
pletely desperate. There was first the 
chance that the government would be 
forced into stronger action against 
political strikes. Second, there was the 
possibility that the workers themselves 
would not heed the Cominform for long 
and—as they did during the strike wave 


last ye ar—would return to work. The 
Communists and their supporters, are 
now fewer than at any time since the 


Liberation, but Communist cell operations 
are infinitely more efficient. The main 
question was how long Russia would pour 
in funds to support the strikes. 


Les Misérables, 1948 


It had seemed like a happy homecom- 
ing. Down the gangplank at Le Havre on 
July 1, 1947, walked a 70-year-old man, 
tall and erect, but with snow-white hair 
and a skin deeply bronzed by the blister- 
ing sun of the Devil’s Island penal colony. 
After 23 years at hard labor, Guillaume 


Seznec walked, a free man, into the joyful 





Scandal forced Ashida out... 


arms of his waiting daughter Jeanne, her 
husband Francois Le Her, and their four 
children. 

Before taking the old man home to live 
the remainder of his years with his family 
at Plurin-Ploudalmezeau in Brittany, the 
Le Hers escaped from reporters and had 
a quiet dinner at an inn outside Le Havre. 
There they reminisced about the 24-year- 
old tragedy, and in the innkeeper’s guest 
book Francois once more reaffirmed his 
father-in-law’s innocence. For in 1924, it 
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was Francois who had saved Seznec from 
a death sentence. 

The story began in May 1923 when 
Seznec sold some property to Pierre Qué- 
meneur, a provincial officeholder who dis- 
appeared immediately. Quémeneur had 
last been seen alive in Seznec’s company, 
and though his body was never found, the 
Breton court convicted Seznec of his mur- 
der. At the last minute, Francois Le Her, 
a stranger to the Seznecs, swore he had 
seen Quémeneur alive after the supposed 
murder, casting enough doubt on the other 
testimony to save Seznec from death, but 
not from Devil’s Island. Soon after Seznec 
was shipped to French Guiana, young 
Jeanne met Le Her (during one of the 
many profitable lecture tours he made on 
the basis of his role in the Seznec case) 
and became his mistress, then his wife. 

A Little Rest: All that was required 
for the family’s happiness appeared to be 
Seznec’s release because of his age and 
the fact that Devil’s Island was closing 
down. But as Seznec learned to bounce 
his grandchildren on his knee, he also 
learned that his daughter was bitterly 
unhappy and that his son-in-law had a 
reputation as a wife-beating, unfaithful 
husband, a drug addict, a wartime col- 
laborationist, a betrayer of Resistance 
fighters, and a generally unsavory char- 
acter. 

Family quarrels increased after Seznec’s 
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Acme Photos 


. opening the way for Yoshida 


return, and the old man finally left dole- 
fully to take a lonely job on a farm. On 
Oct. 4 a quarrel developed during the 
Sunday dinner after mass. Francois 
jumped at his wife. Jeanne snatclied a 
londed revolver from the sideboard, shot, 
ant killed him. As the police took Jeanne 
to prison, Breton tongues started wagging. 
Francois they said, had never been Sez- 
nes friend, and his testimony had been a 
rus. Perhaps he himself had been the 
rea! criminal or at least an accomplice? 
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Old Guillaume Seznec, his straight back 
now bending, took train and bus back to 
Plurin-Ploudalmezeau. There he told 
neighbors that he had left the Le Hers to 
spare his daughter further misery and also 
because Francois had tried to poison him. 
He begged the police to entrust him with 
the grandchildren instead of sending them 
to an orphanage, and then asked: “Is it 
too much at my age to hope for a little 
rest before I die?” 


JAPAN: 


Ashida to Yoshida? 


In Tokyo last week rumor contradicted 
rumor as men not usually on speaking 
terms were engineered into conferences at 
secluded restaurants. Political fixers rushed 
to outlying resorts with offers to kuro- 
maku (backstage wire-pullers) and_re- 
turned with orders. Big bosses exchanged 
secret visits. Cabinet seats, privilege, and 
blocs of votes were bargained back and 
forth. 

For the sixth time since the surrender, 
Japan was looking for a Premier. On 
Oct. 7 Premier Hitoshi Ashida resigned. 
The arrest of Takeo Kurusu, chairman of 
the Economic Stabilization Board, on sus- 
picion of being implicated in the Showa 
Denko bribery scandal (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 11) hit close to him. When Suehiro 
Nishio, Social Democrat and ex-deputy 
Premier, only recently cleared of malfea- 
sance in a similar case was also arrested, 
Ashida visited General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters and threw in his hand. 

Under Japan’s’ new constitution, 
Ashida’s successor must be elected by the 
Diet—in practice, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Diet had been summoned 
to a special session on Oct. 11, to revise 
the labor laws, but now its first duty was 
the election of a Prime Minister. Out- 
standing contender is former Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida, who formed the new 
Democratic Liberal Party on March 15. 


Hirohito Circus 


“It was the biggest circus in the history 
of occupied Japan,” cabled Newsweex’s 
Tokyo bureau. The occasion was the first 
mass press interview ever granted by a 
Japanese emperor, an event that had been 
arranged as the high point for Japanese 
Newspaper Week. 

At 9 a.m. on Oct. 5, Hirohito (in a 
brown tropical worsted suit) and the em- 
press (in a sea-green court dress) entered 
the dingy gray Mitsukoshi department 
store in the Nihombashi district of Tokyo. 
They had tea and were ushered up to the 
large, plain, two-story display hall on the 
fourth floor. The occupation press was 
there in force, and Japanese newspapers 
had sent as many as ten reporters and pho- 
tographers each. But the tremendous 
crowd that punched, kicked, shoved, and 
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n New York recently Sir Stafford 
Cripps rather floored some of the 
people at a meeting by saying in an- 
swer to a question: “Of course the Brit- 
ish Government is not Marxist. British 
Socialism never has been Marxian: in 
fact, I suspect that most of my col- 
leagues, like myself, never have even 
studied the great Marx.” 
Since the people at this 
gathering were there because 
of their journalistic or other 
interest in foreign affairs, the 
nature of the questions em- 
phasized an already well- 
known fact: that the British 
never quite fit into any the- 
ory. I think it was G. B. 
Shaw who said that the Brit- 
ish and Americans are sepa- 
rated “by the barrier of a common lan- 
guage.” The barrier nowhere has been 
more effective than in obscuring for us 
the true nature of the revolutionary 
experiment which the Labor govern- 
ment is attempting. Sir Stafford’s ques- 
tioners on his visit here illustrated the 
trouble we have in grasping the distine- 
tions—the very basic and important 
distinetions—between the Marxian So- 
cialism of the French and Italians, for 
example, and the home-grown British 
variety. 


HE differences are too basic for us 

to write off all brands of Socialism 
as equally pernicious; moreover, we in 
this postwar shambles are so much an 
island of free enterprise surrounded by 
planned economies that we literally 
cannot find our way around unless we 
make an effort to understand what 
other people are doing. 

Sir Stafford is capable of explaining 
the British experiment, but after all he 
was only one visitor with a limited cir- 
culation. It chanced that about the time 
he was talking to people here, a British 
publisher was putting out a book which 
contains the answers in an expanded 
and more available form. The book is 
“The Triple Challenge,” by Francis 
Williams, to be published in this coun- 
try early next year by Viking under the 
title “Socialist Britain: Its Background, 
Its Present, and an Estimate of Its 
Future.” 

The book lives up to the ambitious 
title. Williams has been one of the best 
intellects of British Socialism for a good 





Britain’s Non-Marxian Socialism 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


many years. He was a financial editor 
in Fleet Street. then editor of | the 
Laborite Daily Herald, high in the Min- 
istry of Information during the war, 
and after that Prime Minister Attlee’s 
first public-relations officer when Attlee 
moved into No. 10 Downing Street. 

Whatever the dollar price of the book 

is going to be, there are two 
chapters alone that will be 
worth it. These are the se- 
ries of character sketches 
of the Labor government's 
heavyweights—Attlee, Ernest 
Bevin, Cripps and Herbert 
Morrison. These are the per- 
sonalities who have made 
British Socialism what it is 
today, described by a_ col- 
league whose understanding 
of them is at once sympathetic and 
penetrating. 

The personalities, however, are only 
flavoring for the main dish. British 
Socialism grew out of a mixture of 
Fabian Society intellectualism, Keir 
Hardie’s Christian benevolence, and 
working-class trade unionism. The 
origins were scarcely Socialist, let alone 
Marxist. The culmination as of 1948 is 
that Britain is in the midst of a true 
revolution which is bound to leave its 
mark on our times. Even many Britons, 
the author says, don’t realize this, which 
isn’t surprising, since “a nation which 
acquired an empire in a fit of absent- 
mindedness is perfectly capable of car- 
rying through a revolution in the same 
mood.” 


HE purpose of the revolution is to 
| ere a great industrial nation to 
this economic century—without ever 
betraying that great industrial nation’s 
equally great tradition of individual 
liberty. The detailed study of Socialist 
planning is fascinating and some of it 
is slightly hair-raising, as, for example, 
a study of the leveling off of incomes 
which predicts that the British net in- 
come ultimately will stabilize at a 
scale between $1,000 at the bottom 
and $12,000 at the top. Williams is 
practicing a little malicious understate- 
ment when he says this pattern will 
“seem appalling to those who have been 
accustomed to high incomes.” But all 
the way through he is giving the hard 
facts of Britain’s Socialist experiment, 
not an apology for it. 








yelled until it almost trampled the emperor 
and empress underfoot was composed 
mostly of gate-crashers—many of them 
Americans armed with cameras who out- 
numbered the occupation press 50 to one. 
The chiefs of the American news services 
had been instructed by their home offices 
to “sell the emperor our services.” They 
elbowed their way up to him as he stood 
sweating under the floodlights and simul- 
taneously reeled off the comparative 
merits of the AP, UP, and INS. Hirohito 
nervously muttered in reply “Ah so, ah so” 
—the omnibus Japanese phrase for ex- 
pressing agreement. After an hour of this 
confusion confounded, the royal party de- 
parted, bowed down with the weight of 
American papers and magazines. 


Onion and Soda 


As a reminder of the old Japanese trad- 
ing motto, “We can make anything out of 
anything,” Osaka manufacturers last week 
promised to have their new lines of whisky, 
brandy, and sake ready for the Christmas 
rush (for occupation personnel) and the 
New Year celebrations (for Japanese) . In- 
stead of grains, grapes, or rice, all will be 
concocted from the same base—onions. A 
generous kick and no trace of onion smell 
were guaranteed. 

The Japanese have already had plenty 
of practice along this line. During the last 
decade various Japanese “Scotches” were 
reputedly distilled from mashes of spinach, 
radishes, and leeks. 


CHRISTMAS: 


Boy Who Would Be King 


When two Scotsmen landed on Christ- 
mas in 1891, the little island off the Java 
coast had nothing—except a- South Sea 
climate and deposits of phosphate. But Sir 
John Murray and George Clunies Ross set 
up the Christmas Island Phosphate Co. 
and imported Chinese, Javanese, and 
Malayan labor té man it. By the time the 
Japanese arrived in 1942, the island had 
a population of 1,500, a 12-mile railroad, 
a small port in Flying Fish Cove, and a 
yearly phosphate output of 238,000 tons. 

Last week, almost recovered from the 
scorched-earth policy that had forced the 
Japanese to give up after eighteen months 
of trying to work the deposits, the phos- 
phate company was sold to the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments. The 
shares, nearly all held by descendants of 
Murray and Clunies Ross, brought $11,- 
000,000, almost eight times the original 
capitalization. But the deal brought little 
joy to the stockholders. A grandson of Sir 
John Murray told The London Daily Ex- 
press: “I feel rather sad about it. I know 
the island. It’s a naturalists’ paradise.” 
His wife, pointing to the explorer’s 9- 
month-old great-grandson, said: “Now he 
can never be King of Christmas Island.” 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 
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On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, 
coast to coast. Hear him! 
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Here’s your key to 
Greater Value 


See those letters, GM? 
They stand for General Motors. 


And General Motors stands for better automobiles — 
more car for your money. 


This is a fact made true by hard work. 


General Motors puts the time and money, 


the brain power and man power against the job of 
building cars better and better. 


Better research, better engineering, better production 
methods combine to give you better automobiles. 


: Here then is a key. Here is also a symbol. 
| When vou use this key, better value is yours. 
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SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of y) 
this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- i} i} y 
cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 — 


full, round years to ripen it slowly, perfectly ... Then take from your memory a “ a ant nonnsos 


the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still 
mellower, still smoother. Do all these things... and then taste Old Charter! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD. 86 PROOF » BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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——— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA: 


The Squeeze on the Press 


Independent Argentine newspapers and 
newspapermen have been fighting a losing 
battle ever since Juan D. Peron came into 
power in 1945. His mobs of descamisados 
have attacked their offices, his police have 
closed their plants for alleged violations 
of municipal laws, his trade corporation 
took control of newsprint with the right 
to buy 10 per cent of all imports, and his 
wife and friends have bought newspapers 
to make them Peronista. 

Recently President Perén hurled new 
blows at fading press freedom: 
> The Chamber of Deputies decreed that 
publishers must raise the salaries of report- 
ers 40 per cent, administrative employes 
50 per cent. 
> The government expropriated some 8,000 
tons of newsprint owned by La Prensa— 
10 per cent of its imports of the last two 
and a half years, which the independent 
daily had refused to turn over to the gov- 


-ernment pending a court decision. 


> Miguel Miranda, economic czar, declared 
that newsprint consumption must be cut 
50 per cent because of the dollar shortage. 
“Tt’s an absurdity, considering the present 
financial situation, to spend 80,000,000 
pesos (about $16,000,000 U.S.) a year in 
newsprint,” he declared. 

P On Oct. 8 President Perén limited the 
number of pages a newspaper may publish. 
La Prensa and La Nacion were forced to 
cut their usual 32-page editions in half, 
while the smaller Peronista papers con- 
tinued to appear unchanged. 


PERU: 


Blood and Force 


The Peruvian Government was _ busy 
last week cleaning up the debris of the 
Oct. 3 naval revolt. Armored cars, jeeps, 
cavalry, and infantry were patrolling the 
streets of Lima to head off further “ex- 
pected acts of terrorism.” Peru’s long- 
simmering political crisis had __ finally 
boiled. 

The revolt was futile but spectacular. 
Shortly before dawn the - sailor-rebels 
seized the naval school and arsenal in 
Callao, Lima’s seaport. Then they at- 
tacked army barracks and the 174-year- 
old fortress of Real Felipe. At the same 
time armed civilians stormed the tele- 
phone exchange. ‘The climax of the revolt 
was an artillery duel between the loyal 
tanks of the army and the rebel warships 
standing offshore. 

The army stood by the government, 
and by nightfall order had been restored. 
The following morning the nine ships of 
the tiny rebel fleet, which had steamed 
to sea for safety, returned and surren- 
dere|. Callao was a shambles. Estimated 
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casualties were 100 dead and 200 wounded. 

Then the cleanup began. On Oct. 5 
President José Luis Bustamante outlawed 
the left-wing Aprista Party, which he 
blamed for “preparing and directing” the 
week-end outburst. Police closed Aprista 
newspapers and shut down the party’s 
radio station. They arrested some 1,200 
persons, including many party leaders, 
who were ordered brought to trial. The 
supreme Aprista chief and founder of the 
party, Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, dis- 
appeared. 

Two days later soldiers and police found 
explosives hidden in several places in 
Lima. Their conclusion was that the Callao 
revolt had been planned as part of a gen- 
eral revolution which had somehow mis- 


fired. 


Significance 


A split between Bustamante and the 
Apristas has been foreshadowed for some 
time. This rather mysterious party, left 
wing in its doctrine but semi-Fascist in its 
organization and tactics, was founded by 
Haya in 1924. It worked underground for 
years while dictators governed Peru. 

By 1945 it was clear that if the tradi- 
tional ruling class of wealthy landowners, 
whose front men the dictators were, in- 
sisted on clinging to power, there would 
be trouble. So the landowners stood aside 
and permitted the election of Bustamante 
as President. He himself was a middle-of- 
the-road liberal, but it was largely Aprista 
votes that elected him. At the same time 
the Apristas won a majority in Congress. 

Trouble began almost immediately. The 
Apristas wanted to move farther and 
faster than Bustamante thought was de- 
sirable. Congress became completely para- 
lyzed, and minor disorders occurred 
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Callao battle line: Loyal army forces prepare to fight off naval invasion 


throughout the country. One government 
official warned: “If this is allowed to con- 
tinue, Lima will be another Bogota,” re- 
ferring to the bloody April 9 revolt in the 
Colombian capital. 

Bustamante still stuck to the middle of 
the road. “I do not believe in the use of 
force or drastic measures,” he said. But 
the Callao revolt obliged him to act. Now: 
the Apristas are again outlaws and Busta- 
mante is an unwilling dictator, 


DIPLOMACY: 


Back in Service 


The life of an American diplomat behind 
the Iron Curtain is no bed of roses. Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr., soldier and business- 
man turned ambassador, found that out in 
Yugoslavia. 

At first he was friendly with Marshal 
Tito, but the Yugoslavs’ machine-gunning 
of an unarmed American transport plane 
in August 1946 was more than he could 
take. He returned to the United States, 
determined to tell the American people 
the truth about the Red regime in Bel- 
grade. As an ambassador could hardly do 
this, he resigned on May 31, 1947. 

Last week Patterson was back in for- 
eign service, but in a less hectic assign- 
ment. He was to be ambassador to 
Guatemala. There are no serious problems 
between Guatemala and the United 
States: Patterson’s mission will be to study 
means of cementing friendly agricultural, 
business, and diplomatic relations. Presi- 
dent Truman told him: “I am fully aware 
of the effective manner in which you car- 
ried out your duties as ambassador to 
Yugoslavia You have the unusual 


qualifications needed for this assignment.” 
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Personal appearance: Shelley Wanger 


Premiére: Joan Bennett (Mrs. Walter 
Wanger) arrived in New York from 
Hollywood to present her 3-month-old 
daughter SuHe.uey in her first public ap- 
pearance before the flashbulbs. 


Bing, Ine.: Bing Crospy was bustin’ out 
all over. The Crosby Research Founda- 
tion, which he operates with his brother 
Larry, began marketing a bunch of new 
gadgets: a better mousetrap, a “junior” 
juke box, a “breath neutralizer” which 
deodorizes the breath before it is expelled 
from the lungs, a new line of tricycles in 
sidecar, tandem, and chariot models, and 
a motorized filing cabinet. Vacuum Foods, 
of which Bing is a director and part owner, 
announced that he will go on the air in 
December five days a week, plugging 
Minute Maid orange-juice concentrate. At 
the same time Bing asked the FCC for 
authority to build three television stations 
at Spokane, Tacoma, and Yakima, Wash., 
at a cost of $592,000. In applying, Bing 
listed his net worth: $1,649,115. 


Basie English: The mushrooming town 
of Lake Jackson, Texas, site of large 
chemical developments near Houston, came 
up with unusually colloquial names for its 
two main streets: “This Way” and “That 


Way.” 


Thriller: Screen toughie Humpurey Bo- 
GART went through a harrowing sequence 
without a script while his wife LAuREN 
Bacau slept through it all in their Bene- 
dict Canyon home outside Hollywood. 
When a rattlesnake bit one of his boxers 
on the nose, Bogart trampled the snake to 
death and rushed the dog to a veterinarian. 
Home again, he found another boxer being 
attacked by a wildcat. Bogart routed it— 
with his .22 rifle—just like in the movies. 
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The Lowdown: In Rome, where he is 
rewriting the political chapters of his “Life 
of Reason,” philosopher GrorceE SANTA- 
YANA forecast the election. “Dewey is cer- 
tain to win,” he said, “but it won’t make 
much difference because none of the Presi- 
dential candidates is a big man. In fact, 
big men aren’t meant to be leaders in a 
democracy. It’s the democratic system 
that’s important.” 


‘Get Well Soon’: Parkland Hospital 
authorities in Dallas hoped that GRANDPA 
Jesse Pret, 84, would soon be well enough 
to go home. Shortly after he was admitted 
two weeks ago with a critical case of pneu- 
monia, the hospital had to cope with an 
unexpected problem—parking. Uncounted 
dozens of Grandpa Peel’s 73 children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
arriving from all over Texas, parked their 
cars outside the hospital waiting for news. 
Roused from sleep in their cars, the young 
Peels gave the same answer: “We’re just 
waiting to see how Grandpa is. Grandpa 
Peel, that is.” 


Cerdon’ Bleu: Best-selling author 
Cuartes YALE Harrison (“Generals Die 
in Bed” and “Nobody’s Fool”), who ‘ad- 
mits he has “an instinct for laziness,” 
claimed he was “the first underground 
Boy Scout.” His mother considered the 
Boy Scouts militaristic, he said, “so I 
hid my uniform in my room and smuggled 
it out in a bundle on Scout meeting 
nights.” His talents aren’t limited to writ- 
ing; he’s a whiz in the kitchen. His special- 
ty: a veal kidney sauté that goes up in a 
blue flame after a ladleful of gin is added. 
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Feeling His Hops: Flicker, a 
horse belonging to Montana 
Steve Cereda of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, has developed an unequine 
fondness for beer, polishing off 
twelve bottles a day in a local 
pub. He still hasn’t learned to 
put his hoof on the brass rail. 
















































































International 


Return engagement: Mrs. Coolidge 


Fan: Mrs. Grace Coo.ipce, 69, widow 
of the 30th President, came out of retire- 
ment to watch a World Series game at 
Boston. 


Requieseat in Pace: ENocu JEWELL, a 
bachelor veterinarian, died Oct. 3 at the 
age of 86. A few years ago he had recorded 
his own funeral service and turned the 
records over to a Richland Center, Wis.. 
funeral home. On Oct. 6 some 2,000 towns- 
people crowded into the undertaking 
parlors to hear Jewell’s solemn voice re- 
citing his version of The Lord’s Prayer. 
Relatives distributed printed copies of his 
self-written obituary, and the curious 
filed out to the cemetery to witness 
Jewell’s burial beneath a tombstone he 
had chosen and inscribed. 


Citizen Gouzenke: Icor GovuzENKo, 
the former Russian Embassy cipher clerk 
in Ottawa who disclosed the Red atomic 
espionage ring in Canada, has become a 
Canadian citizen. Made a British subject 
by special dispensation after his dis- 
closures, Gouzenko was entitled to apply 
for Canadian citizenship after five years 
of residence. He and his family live in 
seclusion, heavily guarded by Mounties. 


Super Actors: As usual, the testy octo- 
genarian Greorce BERNARD SHAW had the 
last words. Frances Rowe, who has been 
touring England in Shaw’s “Man and 
Superman,” told the playwright proudly 
that the company had played more than 
300 performances on Broadway. “Bah!” 
commented Shaw, “I’m against long runs. 
They’re too exhausting . . . Besides, the 
actors continually twist the parts to suit 
their own personality. After 30 or 40 per- 
formances the author can’t recognize his 
own creations.” 


Newsweek, October 18, 1948 

























































































When The Sun 

SALES CHART 

: Goes DOWN KE. 
: Their Sales +f 
| Go UP! + 
































































































































EVERY YEAR SALES AMOUNTING TO MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ORIGINATE IN THE 
HOMES OF CHICAGO'S MOST IMPORTANT MILLION—THE READER FRIENDS OF THE 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


7 x *% * 





The buying power and responsiveness of the Daily News reader group have become 


accepted facts among advertisers experienced in selling the Chicago market. 


Rightly—being unwilling to reject the teaching of experience—these advertisers 


Rin 


rate the Daily News reader group as Chicage’s most IMPORTANT million consumers 


of goods and services. 

Rightly, too, they value the advantage of reaching such a great, concentrated 
source of spendable dollars through the medium of a single newspaper. 

Rightly, they realize the sales productivity of the Daily News as a HOME news- 


paper—read leisurely in the HOME—read more enjoyably in the HOME—read more 
thoroughly in the HOME. 
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Rightly, they know the Daily News audience becomes alertly buying minded at 


night, as they shop the advertising columns of their favorite home newspaper. 


Yes, sir, here’s the way it is for Chicago Daily News advertisers: 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN 
qyeis © 


| CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. MIAMI OFFICE: Herald Building, Miami, Florida 
624 Guaranty Building 
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Toward the Cancer Goal 


The search for chemicals to control can- 
cer has taken form and is now moving 
toward a definite goal. 

“Tt is as yet an enormously ill-defined, 
vague stirring and struggling of an amor- 
phous mass of scientific facts,” Dr. Corne- 
lius P. Rhoads, director of Memorial Hos- 
pital for Cancer and Allied Diseases, told 
the New York Academy of Medicine’s 
graduate fortnight last week. “Yet in spite 
of past failures, mistakes, and confusion, 
progress in cancer therapy is now being 
made.” 

Experiments with teropterin, a vitamin 
derivative of folic acid, had complicated 
the struggle, Rhoads said. (Teropterin was 
used on Babe Ruth, who died of cancer.) 
This particular chemical was tried out by 
more than 200 cancer researchers but the 
summary of its results “do not yet support 
the view that teropterin has an anticancer 
effect.” “4 

Rhoads called the teropterin experiment 
a “bold, triumphant rush toward what 
looked like « touchdown, but which turned 
out to be over the wrong goal line.” How- 
ever, he added, “this play, though in the 
wrong direction, has been an enormously 
important development because it has 
greatly aided definition of a true goal and 
possibly the means for attaining it.” 

Amines at Work: Dr. Rhoads then 
specifically’ named two experimental drugs 
which seem to destroy the cells of some 
forms of cancer without harming the 
healthy tissues. They are a-methopterin, 
(4-amino N 10-methyle pteroylglutamic 
acid) one of a series of antifolic-acid com- 
pounds, and nitrogen mustard (B-chlor- 


Handicapped Help: In a National Employ-the- 
Physically-Handicapped Week demonstration in 
New York, three workers prove that the disabled 
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ethyl amines) , which has been used widely 
at Memoria! Hospital on cancer and al- 
lied diseases (NEWSWEEK, June 23, 1947). 

Experiments with a-methopterin on lab- 
oratory mice show a “well-defined inhibi- 
tion of growth of certain types of cancer- 
ous cells at dose levels which are well under 
those tolerated by the animals,” Rhoads 
commented. Nitrogen mustard is not a can- 
cer cure, but in some cases—and for short 
periods only—it does have an encouraging 
action on cancerous cells. 

“No millennium in cancer therapy has 
been attained,” Rhoads emphasized, “nor 
is there any generally useful agent at hand. 
It is equally apparent, however, that a 
most important field for investigation has 
been opened up to study. It is hoped that 
materials showing a greater harmful effect 
to cancerous cells will be found in the 
future.” 


Salve Killers 


In St. Paul, Minn., a pregnant girl sought 
help from a professional abortionist. She 
was treated with a uterine salve, and three 
and a half hours later she died. The strong 
medicine had filtered into her blood stream 
and paralyzed her heart. 

In Madison, Wis., a similar salve cor- 
roded another young woman’s reproductive 
organs and killed her in 30 days. A Cleve- 
land girl who used the salve developed a 
chain of internal infections and abscesses, 
and died in eight weeks. 

These three tragedies, listed in the cur- 
rent files of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, were all caused by a sinister col- 
lection of potassium soap compounds first 
introduced into the United States from 
Germany in the middle ’380s. Their trade 





names are many: Leunbach paste, Utra 
Jel, Dependon, Interferin, and Metro-Vac 
They cost about 30 cents a tube, and were 
sold for from $5 to $10 each. Invariably 
they were mixed in the abortionist’s kitchen 
or back room; often they contained tetanus 
or other deadly germs. Yet they could be 
counted on to stop pregnancy, so women 
took the risk of infection, sterility, or death. 

Drugs and Doctors: For more than a 
decade the Food and Drug Administration 
has hacked away at one after another of 
these dangerous compounds. Some of the 
abortion-paste manufacturers were sent to 
jail for several months; others were fined 
from $250 to $1,000 for transporting ques- 
tionable drugs across state lines. 

Just when the prosecutors thought they 
had the abortion racket stopped, a case 
cropped up in Texas. C. A. C. Famin (once 
implicated in the murder of a boy with 
typhoid germs, but let off), a mustached 
man in his 50s with a string of phony de- 
grees, set up the Physicians Products 
drug firm in Dallas. Famin made a purplish 
paste which government laboratories 
showed was a potassium abortion com- 
pound. This he shipped into neighboring 
states without a label. The Food and Drug 
Administration lawyers seized Famin on 
this technicality. 

Last week a Dallas jury heard the case 


‘and took ten minutes to find the man guil- 


ty of transporting an unlabeled drug across 
state lines. “We have to keep on our guard 
constantly against these salve killers,” Dr. 
Gordon A. Granger, medical officer of the 
Food and Drug Administration, told News- 
wEEK. “They bring their producers tre- 
mendous wealth. And all too often they are 
used by married as well as single women.” 

State authorities suspect Famin of prac- 
























Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


are able. A blind typist takes dictation on a Braille 
machine, a cripple runs a drill press, and an arm- 
less clerk performs office duties with hand hooks. 


® Newsweek, October 18, 1948 





[TAMA 
IN PROTECTION 


You need me, because you 
need protection—for your home, 
your furnishings, your car, your 
valuables, your legal liabilities. 


You need me because, being 
your local insurance man, I am 
hometown and handy and better 
able to recommend the specific 
kinds of sound insurance pro- 
tection that will give you the 
utmost in security, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Most of all you need me 
because, when you have a loss, 
I am here—at your side to 
counsel with you, and to help 
you in the settlement of your 
claim. 





. ee Things You Should EXPECT 
From Your Insurance Man: 


@ A careful analysis of your pro- 
tection needs, and a detailed ex- 
planation of all the insurance 
coverages available to you for your 
complete protection. 


@ A thoughtful placing of your 
insurance in the strongest com- 
panies in the country. 


@ A periodic review of your in- 
surance coverages to make sure 
that you are protected adequately 

a THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP at all times. 
GUNTIN 
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ED: How can a guy get any fun out of life? 
I got no sleep last night, and am getting none 
tonight. And to make matters worse. tomor- 
rows one day I can't afford to be a wreck, 
for I have a date with cute little Joanie. 
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ED: Mom and I had a little talk—and she 
said that lots of times when you're consti- 
pated, you're also suffering from sleep- 
robbing acid indigestion, too. And to relieve 
both, you need more than a laxative. 





THIS 1S WHAT YOU NEED, SON. 
IT WORKS TWO WAYS AT ONCE 






















ED: It was Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Ac- 
cording to Mom, it works as a laxative, and 
as an antacid, too. Its antacid action, one of 
the fastest, most effective known to science, 
was so fast I was asleep in jig time. 


ye 


Liquid Or T0b/675 


Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much eA 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- se TABLETS 0» Sue 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. “ 
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ED: Thanks to Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
I slept like a hibernating bear all night... 
woke up this morning to wonderful consti- 
pation relief. I feel fit as a fiddle—and ready 
for my date. Yep—it’s great to be alive! 
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ticing abortions as well, but have not ye: 
produced the proper evidence for an aii 

tight case. So the Food and Drug Admi: 

istration had to catch him through a tecl)- 
nicality under their own law. 

Although all states have anti-abortion 
laws, many have loopholes through whic) 
skillful operators can slip. In Texas, for 
instance, before an authority can brine 
manslaughter charges against an abortion- 
ist, he must recover the fetus. 


Sulfa for Colitis 


The cause and cure of ulcerative colitis 
have long baffled the medical profession. 
This chronic infection of the large intes- 
tine is a common condition in both sexes 
and in all classes of humankind. Many 
sufferers have finally turned to psychiatric 
help in the belief that the disease originates 
in the mind. 

Last week Drs. Harry Seneca and Ei- 
ward Henderson of Columbia University 
reported a new drug treatment which 
points the blame for ulcerative colitis to 
the intestines and not the head. It is 
phthalyl sulfacetimide, one of the sulfa 
drugs, used effectively against cholera in 
Egypt and now being tested against bacil- 
lary dysentery in the tropics. 

The new drug brought “good” results in 
eighteen ulcerative-colitis patients out of 
28 treated at Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, New York, the doctors said. In 
nine other patients, “fair” response was 
shown. Only one failed to improve. Phthal- 
yl sulfacetimide was developed in the 
Columbia laboratories and at the Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., after two years of 
research. 


DT’s Under Control 


The 37-year-old man was carried to the 
doctor’s office, mumbling, screaming, and 
obviously in preat terror. For three months 
he had daily drunk one fifth of whisky 
with innumerable beer chasers. Then he 
stopped abruptly and drank no more for 
four days. At the same time he stopped 
eating and sleeping. By the second day of 
abstinence the alcoholic began to “see 
things.” His delirium was so violent that 
members of his family had to restrain him 
by force. He had vivid, frightening hallu- 
cinations of large rats gnawing his feet, 
wild-eyed cats scrambling over his body, 
and flames surrounding his bed. 

The man’s trouble was delirium tremens, 
the familiar alcoholic mental disease 
marked by fear of strange objects and dis- 
orientation of time, place, and person. DT 
patients nearly always show a history of 
heavy drinking, meager eating, more 
drinking, and then not eating at all. So 
nutritional deficiency, particularly of vita- 
min Bi, is a major factor in this distress- 
ing illness. 

Once it was customary to put all DT 
cases in the hospital for treatment. But 
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because of hospital shortages and, in some 
cases, of hospital costs, it has become 
necessary to develop new techniques for 
immediate treatment of this dangerous 
condition. 

In the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Dr. Robert V. Seliger of Baltimore de- 
scribes a simple method which can be car- 
ried out in a doctor’s office with the help 
of a nurse. This treatment, Seliger claims, 
will clear up uncomplicated cases of de- 
lirium tremens in people under 55 in about 
ten hours. 

Out of Nightmare: In Dr. Seliger’s 
office, the patient was placed on a coych 
and given phenobarbital to quiet him and 
sodium dilantin to control convulsions. 
At 11 a.m. he had an intravenous injection 
of 10 per cent dextrose in normal salt 
solution, with 25 units of insulin and 400,- 
000 units of vitamin B. 

After the first injection the patient was 
delirious, but in a comfortable, relaxed 
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The DT’s are nothing new 


manner. He smoked nonexistent cigarettes, 
flicked ashes in nonexistent ash trays, and 
repaired imaginary watches with involved, 
precise movements. 

At the end of four hours he received an 
additional injection of insulin and vita- 
min B:. Soon he was able to give his name 
and state where he was. At 6 o’clock, only 
seven hours after therapy was started, he 
was entirely clear mentally and able to 
walk to a car 20 yards away and climb 
in unassisted. 

The insulin-vitamin treatment was con- 
tinued for several days. One week after 
the man was first seen, he had entirely re- 
covered and had excellent appetite, spirits, 
and sleep. 

This practical and easy DT technique 
has been used by Dr. Seliger with “safety 
and marked success” for the last five 
years. Drinking of alcoholic beverages is 
stopped at once, he said. Heavily sugared 
orange juice and candy are kept on hand 
to be used ky the patient in event of 
mild insulin shock. 
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Temperature And Use Of Electric- 
ity Are Controlled Automatically. 
Fiberglas*-Insulated Tank Stores 
Hot Water For As Long As Three 
Days Without Reheating! 

























ERFECT hot water service is 

‘ yours with this amazing new 
‘Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Water Heater! Featuring the 
Magic Circle Heat of pressur- 
ized Calrod Units, this great 
appliance offers you the utmost . 
in cleanliness, safety, economy 
‘and reliability. The new type 
thermostat ptecisely controls 
water temperature and use of 
electric current The dress 
Fiberglas*-ingulat 
store hot watét for 2 
3 days without £ 
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Water Coolers 





YOU CAN ECONOMIZE and 
still give your employees all 
the cool, clean water they 
need. Genera! Electric Water 
Coolers cost only a few cents 
a day to run. ..thanks to re- 
liable refrigerating units— 
G-E designed and built. And 
they last for years and years. 
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Water Coolers 





The clean, sanitary durable 


G-E top of white vitreous | 


china won’t discolor or 
scratch. The metallic, bronze 
lacquer finish of the cabinet 
is easy to clean. 

General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Depart- 
ment, Section W822108S, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LOOK FOR THESE G-E SUPER-FEATURES 


1. EASILY ADJUSTABLE 


TEMPERATURE CON- | 


TROL. No tools, no ser- 
viceman needed. 


. 2. PROTECTION AGAINST 
£ mer y CORROSION. Stainless 
: , steel reservoir. Cabinet 
hasrust-resistant coating. 


3. ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE OPERATION. Non- 
clogging pre-cooling sys- 
tem gives more cooling 
at less cost. 


4. SIMPLE, SANITARY OP- 


control. Correct drinking 
height. 


5. LONG-LASTING RELIA- 
BILITY. G-E Refrigerating 
Unit gives years of eco- 
nomical service. 
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Pinkley, Shawhan, and Murray feel hustle will keep them at the top 


Los Angeles Tab 


Before The Los Angeles Mirror started 
rolling from the presses Mond..y of this 
week, Editor-Publisher Virgil M. Pinkley 
boasted: 

“We're starting at the top. And that’s 
where we intend to stay.” 

Pinkley had reasons for feeling that way 
about the new afternoon tabloid: 
> The Mirror is backed by the might and 
wealth of its parent, The Los Angeles 
Times (morning) . 
> It will occupy its own $7,000,000, ten- 
story plant. Managing Editor J. Edward 
Murray who, with Pinkley, came from the 
United Press, and City Editor Ralph 
(Casey) Shawhan, who had been on The 
Los Angeles Times when he left to do 
Hollywood publicity in 1943, will super- 
vise the 150 editorial employes. 
> Pictures will be processed in the most 
modern photo laboratory in the world, 
with eleven developing and hypo rooms 
for 4- by 5-inch negatives and a special 
room for 8 by 10s. All plumbing is stain- 
less steel. 
> The Mirror will use eight supercolor con- 
vertible Hoe units. This press battery can 
roll out the 64-page, five-column tabloid at 
the rate of 200,000 an hour. 

Bosses: Over all this Norman Chan- 
dler, publisher of The Times and president 
of The Times-Mirror Co. (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 16), has given Pinkley a free hand: 
“The Mirror will be independent in its 
political, economic, and editorial policies. 
The publisher of The Mirror has been given 
complete freedom.” 

Chandler had. only two requests: He 
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hoped The Mirror would not carry Red 
propaganda and that it would print no lewd 
material. No one expects his wishes to be 
disregarded. 

As for The Mirror boss himself, Pink- 
ley, who is famous for his hustle (News- 
wEEK, April 5), has let it be known that 
his basic requirement for staffers is old- 
fashioned hard work. Example: A man 
hired as picture editor was sent to Pink- 
ley for briefing. When he heard what was 
expected of him, he slunk out of the 
building without a word to anyone, and 
he didn’t come back. 

Pinkley is also trying to guarantee that 
The Mirror will be pure and totally incor- 
ruptible. He has ordered his staff not to 
accept Christmas gifts or presents of any 
kind—among other things he asked the 
Motion Picture Producers Association to 
send no gifts to staffers. Complimentary 
football tickets have been returned with 
notes explaining that only passes for men 
actually covering the games will be ac- 
cepted. When a Mirror man accompanies 
a ball club out of town he will pay his own 
expenses. 

A Mirror editor commented: “Hell, this 
girl is so pure that you can’t even hol 
her hand, let alone fondle her leg.” 

Business Portent: That booming Los 
Angeles will support another afternoon 
newspaper seems certain—advertising rates 
will be based on a guaranteed 100,000 
circulation. The advertising director. 
W. H. Haze, has announced that The 
Mirror had already contracted for 550 
pages of ads—469 pages from local and 81 
from national advertisers—even before 
date of publication. 

For another asset, as plans now stand, 
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The Mirror will be a nickel paper in a city 
where all competitors, including The Times 
itself, have been jumped to 7 cents. When 
asked why the other papers had raised 
their price Oct. 1 without getting a com- 
mitment from The Mirror, Pinkley just 
smiled and said: “I have no idea. I don’t 
belong to the Publishers Association.” 


The Swastika Trust 


Because The Saturday Evening Post lists 
among its owners the Swastika Trust, it 
has come to expect comments and ques- 
tions each October when it prints the cus- 
tomary statement of ownership. The story 
behind the trust is this: 

When the Edward Boks (son-in-law and 
daughter of Cyrus H. K. Curtis) were cast- 
ing about for a name for their Merion, Pa., 
estate, Bok wrote to his friend Rudyard 
Kipling for advice. Kipling suggested the 
name “Swastika,” pointing out that about 
58 of the world’s ethnic groups have used 
the hooked cross as a good-luck symbol. 
He explained that the four arms stand for 
fire, air, water, and spirit, and said he 
thought the name would bring the Boks 
vood luck. So the Boks named the estate 
Swastika, and Kipling’s father, who was 
handy with tools, made them an iron 
knocker for the gate. 

The Swastika Trust was set up in 1932 
hy Mary Louise Curtis Bok* for such 
charitable purposes as the support of hos- 
pitals and the Curtis Institute. When Hit- 
ler’s thugs flaunted the swastika as an 
emblem, Mary Bok wrote Kipling again 
and asked advice about changing the name, 
since the Nazis were bringing so much dis- 
credit upon the symbol. 

Three days after they heard of Kipling’s 
death, the Boks received one of the last 
letters he ever wrote, chiding them for even 
thinking of making a change. They did 





_*The former Mrs. Bok is now the wife of the 
violinist Efrem Zimbalist, whom she married in 
1943. Bok died in 1930, 
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The bogus Red colonel, reporter John D’Alfonso, who was grabbed by an MP 
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change the estate name to Lyndon Grange, 
but to have changed the trust would have 
been too complicated, so it was permitted 
to stand. 


Hoax 


The San Diego Journal, remembering 
the stories of laxity in security precautions 
so prevalent during the war, wondered if 
peacetime security were any more effi- 
ciently guarded. So as a test last week, The 
Journal outfitted reporter John D’Alfonso 
in a Russian colonel’s uniform (rental cost, 
$17.50) and sent him 37 miles north to 
Aliso Canyon Beach, where the Navy and 
Marine Corps were staging amphibious 
maneuvers, “Operations Demon Two.” 

For about ten minutes D’Alfonso min- 
gled casually with civilian spectators. Then 
a Marine MP approached and took him to 
the special officers’ section, where he was 
presented to Brig. Gen. Omar T. Pfeiffer. 
D’Alfonso and General Pfeiffer exchanged 
salutes and pleasantries. Then the general 
asked for the visitor’s credentials. D’Al- 
fonso had none and so explained in broken 
English. Pfeiffer expressed regrets that he 
couldn’t extend proper courtesies to a 
visiting Russian, but since maneuvers were 
on he must ask the colonel to go to the 
provost marshal’s office and prepare a 
statement about himself. 

D’Alfonso was whisked out of the area 
to nearby Camp Pendleton. There he was 
politely questioned by the general for two 
hours while stenographers took notes. 
Finally D’Alfonso was escorted to a car 
and told that the FBI wanted to ask a 
few more questions. He decided it was time 
to reveal the hoax. 

Thus The San Diego Journal learned 
that security was well protected, at least in 
one area. It also had the satisfaction of 
seeing the rival afternoon paper, The 
Tribune-Sun, carry an eight-column, page- 
one banner screaming: “Red Colonel Seized 
at San Diego Maneuvers.” 
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| very drop of Quaker State Motor Oil 
is skillfully refined by the most modern 
methods ... from the world’s finest crude 
oil — 100% pure Pennsylvania grade! 


Retail price 40¢ per U. S. Quart 
including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Protect © 
Your Life . 
J and Property 
by Building 


with 
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burn! 


Your home, your store, your 

factory or farm—your very 

life—can easily be wiped out in 

non-firesafe buildings. Every 2 minutes, somewhere in America, 
a home burns; every 624 minutes a store or factory goes up in 
flames; every 50 minutes some-one burns to death. 















Protect your life and property and cherished possessions 
by building with concrete. Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete construction is attractive. It is also durable, storm- 
proof, decay-proof—and economical. Its first cost is moderate, 
it lasts longer and it costs less to maintain. 


This same economy is found in concrete pavements. They 
save taxpayers money by rendering long years of service at 
low-annual-cost; and they are easier and safer to drive on. 


So whatever you plan to build—a home, a school, a pavement, 
a farm building, a dam or an industrial plant—you'll protect 
life and property by choosing the firesafety, long life and low 
upkeep of concrete, the low-annual-cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 10c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: Parricta KATHRYN JOHNSTON, 3 
pounds 2 ounces, to movie singers Kati - 
RYN GRAYSON, 26, and JOHNNIE JOHNSTO., 
31, their first child; in Santa Monic:. 
Calif., Oct. 7. 


Birthday: Henry Acarp WALLACE, Prv- 
gressive Party standard-bearer; his 60t);, 
Oct. 7 (see page 35). 

> Mrs. Franxuin D. Roosevett, ob- 
served her 64th on Oct. 11 in Paris by 
working as usual at her job as United 
Nations delegate. Said Mrs. F.D.R.: “At 
my time of life people like to forget 
birthdays.” a 


Engaged: Mrs. Manveta Hupson Vavy- 
DERBILT, former wife of turfman Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, and Epwarp BEALE 
McLean, a rancher, son of the late Edward 
B. McLean and Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
owner of the Hope diamond; in New York, 
Oct. 7. 


Divoreed: GREER GARSON, 37, redheaded 
film actress whom press agents call the 
“Queen of Radio City Music Hall,” re- 
ceived her final divorce decree from Ricn- 
ArD Ney, 34, who played her son in her 
Oscar-winning film “Mrs. Miniver,” in 
Hollywood, Oct. 4. Her husband, Miss 
Garson pouted, called her a “has-been.” 


Injured: King PHumipHon ADULDET of 
Siam, 19; in a motor accident near: Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, Oct. 4, when the small 
car he was driving crashed into the rear 
of a truck. Although declared “out of 
danger,” he was threatened with the loss 
of the sight of his right eye. 


Sentenced: Charged with inflicting bru- 
talities on American prisoners, Tomoya 
Kawakira, 28, American-born interpreter 
in a Japanese wartime prison camp, re- 
ceived a death sentence for treason in Los 
Angeles, Oct. 5. 


Died: Sm ArtHurR WuitTTEN-Brown, 62, 
who with the late Sir John Alcock made 
the first successful flight across the Atlantic 
in 1919, from Newfoundland to Clifden, 
Ireland; in London, Oct. 4. Their historic 
1,950-mile flight in a Vickers Vimy con- 
verted bomber took sixteen hours, as 
against the average six- to seven-hour flight 
time of commercial Constellations today. 
> Jan Savirt, 35, Russian-born composer 
and orchestra leader who at 14 played the 
violin with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
later won fame as a “name” bandleader; of 
a cerebral hemorrhage in Sacramento, 
Calif., Oct. 4. 

>» THomas Avucustine (T. A.) Daty, 77, 
poet, author, and columnist for The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, whose Italian-dialect 
verse put him in the front ranks of Ameri- 
can humorists; in Philadelphia, Oct. 4. 

> Dr. Wieur L. Cross, 86, ex-governor 
of Connecticut; in New Haven, Oct. 5. 
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Aont Know who will like the new Aerocoacnes 
better... me or my passengers. 


Well, Mr. Driver, there are plenty of reasons 
for both you and your passengers to be pleased 
about an Aerocoach bus ride. 

There’s that armchair comfort your pas- 
sengers will find in the new Aerocoach city 
busses that are just being introduced. There 
are wider aisles, easier-to-raise windows, a 
brand new kind of ventilating system. Every 
detail is planned to give Aerocoach city bus 
passengers the same kind of restful ride trav- 
ellers have been enjoying for years in the 
big, luxurious Aerocoach transcontinental 
busses. 

Your passengers will like Aerocoach safety, 


| 


in 





too. That comes from the stronger, lighter, 
all-welded tubular steel framework which is 
an exclusive Aerocoach feature. Aerocoach 
passengers will get extra pfotection no other 
bus can give them. 

And you'll be pleased because Aerocoach is 
so easy to handle in traffic . . . because you 
won't get nearly as tired, even after driving 
it eight hours a day. And because Aerocoach 
is designed for lower operating and mainte- 
nance costs, your company can keep more 
coaches in service— give your passengers even 
more of a break. | 
Yes sir, Mr. Driver, that Aerocoach is some bus! 








General American Aerocoach | 
Motor Coach Division—General American Transportation Corporation 
300 West 15Ist Street, East Chicago, Indiana 
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Paychecks and the Price of Porterhouse 


The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, keeping tabs on the national 
‘economy, last week reported corporate 
profits at an all-time peak. So was the 
cost of living. The Commerce Department 
added a report that personal income in 
August was running at an annual rate of 
$215,000,000,000, another record breaker. 

But Americans, teetering on their new 
heights, saw one sign of a return to nor- 
maley—or was it abnormalcy? Butchers 
all over the nation had sliced their prices. 
In Detroit they lowered high-price pork 


market in order to beat a price break,” a 
department spokesman explained, “and, 
of course, the more hogs that are shipped, 
the faster the price goes down.” Farmers 
also had been shipping their cattle off the 
ranges sooner than usual because of high 
prices. He predicted that a drop in ship- 
ments of cattle and hogs would soon put 
an end to the price cutting. Cattle receipts 
already are down. 

Meat dealers say that farmers antici- 
pated the drop in the market because of 
lower feed prices and the Department of 


N. Y. Daily Mirror _ 


Lower meat prices are not yet here to stay : 


cuts as much as 25 cents a pound. House- 
wives in the East rejoiced as regular pork 
cuts dropped 10 cents and _ porterhouse 
steak, $1.15 a pound last July, slid to 89 
cents. Safeway Stores in New York 
achieved a neat transposition of figures: It 
changed the price of boneless round of 
beef from 97 cents to 79 cents a pound. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s composite price in- 
dex of 31 foods dropped to the lowest 
point in more than fourteen months. 

Chester Bowles, ex-OPA chief and cur- 
rently Democratic candidate for governor 
of Connecticut, advanced a simple theory: 
The “meat trust,” he said, was manipulat- 
ing prices to “bamboozle the public on 
Election Day. After Election Day—presto 
chango—prices will zoom again to what 
the traffic can bear.” Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan chimed in to call the 
price drop “the campaign contribution of 
the big meat packers.” 


Significance~ 


Experts in Brannan’s own department 
have other views on the meat-price situa- 
tion. “Farmers are shipping their hogs to 
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Agriculture prediction of a very large 1949 
spring pig crop. The fear of a coming price 
drop had brought enough cattle to market 
to break the price now. Soon the farmers 
would start withholding their stock, and 
prices would be back up again. 

Judged by present supply and demand, 
the drop was premature. There would be 
no sound basis for lower meat prices till 
well on in 1949. 


CREDIT: 


The Why of Bond Pegs 


Average citizens—even most business- 
men—find the problems of money supply 
and interest rates a confusing maze; ‘they 
are happy to leave the field to the finan- 
cial experts. As a result, few were aware 
last week that officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System had been quietly discussing 
a problem which directly affects the profits 
of thousands of businesses, the jobs of 
millions of workers, and every person who 
has a bank deposit or life-insurance. 

The immediate problem was the price of 


government bonds. The Federal Resery 
had been supporting the price of govern 
ment issues a shade above par (100 or fac. 
value). When there were no other buyer: 
it stood ready to take all bonds offered «! 
its “pegged” prices. 

Financial men knew that this Federa! 
Reserve buying was the only thing whic!) 
prevented government bond prices* from 
tumbling to 95, 90, or even 85 cents on the 
dollar and lower. After the first world war, 
second Liberty Loan 414 per cent bonds 
dropped to 81. And to hold prices above par 
this time, the Reserve had had to buy 
nearly $9,000,000,000 of government bonds 
in the last year, $2,000,000,000 in the last 
month. 

Was the selling pressure getting too 
great? In Wall Street rumors spread that 
the “Fed” might be forced to reconsider 
and lower its pegs. But behind the mas- 
sive doors of the Federal Reserve Building 
in Washington there was no sign of weak- 
ening. Officials said they were sticking by 
their announced decision to support prices 
at present levels for the “foreseeable fu- 
ture.” And the Reserve, if it had to, had 
sufficient assets to buy up the entire gov- 
ernment bonded debt. 


Significance — ; 


Commercial banks hold more than $60.- 
000,000,000 of government securities, indi- 
viduals $66,000,000,000, insurance com- 
panies over $20,000,000,000, and mutual 
savings banks $12,000,000,000. A drop in 
government bond prices would bring down 
the value of their other investments too. 

The insurance companies would not be 
worried by a drop in market value of their 
investments. They expect, normally, to 
hold them until they are due and collect 
100 cents on the dollar. 

But commercial banks frequently must 
sell bonds before maturity in order to pay 
their depositors’ demands. In such cases, 
if the bonds dropped far below par, the 
banks would take a substantial loss. And 
both commercial and savings banks are 
gravely concerned over the possible public 
reaction if people knew their investments 
were worth only 80 or 90 cents on the 
dollar. But the peg under government bond 
prices is more than a matter of maintain- 
ing investment values. It is also a matter 
of interest rates which affect every busi- 
ness, home owner, or consumer who bor- 
rows money. 

If the Federal Reserve stopped buying 
government bonds, their prices would 
tumble, but not because they are no good 
or because people are afraid they won't be 
paid when due. They would drop in price 
because their interest coupons, running 
mostly from 2 to 234 per cent of face 
value, would be too low. If the going rate 
were 4 or 5 per cent—as has often been 
the case in the past—a buyer would have 
to get present bonds at a big discount to 


*Excluding savings bonds, which are redeem- 
able but not marketable. 
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REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING e 


York ‘sells’ 


The fame of nationally known prod- 
ucts is more than label-deep. Quali- 
ties that inspire consumer confidence 
and loyalty are the result of infinite 
care taken in every manufacturing 
step. 


York refrigeration or air condition- 
ing (sometimes both) is used by the 
makers of these famous products, 
because it contributes to product 
quality and uniformity—and there- 
fore sales. 


If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “‘sell’’ a 
product by making it better, the fol- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


‘Gasoline 








lowing facts about York are worth 
keeping in mind: 

1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity assures 
selection’ of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manufac- 
turer. 


3—York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances—has 
been accelerated and intensified .. . an 
assurance of the lasting value of York 
equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


COOLING SINCE 1885 



















Ride famous S.P trains 
-see twice as much 


California, Arizona, and three famous trains! 


All this on one ticket if you choose Southern Pacific routing to and from California. 
It’s two trips for one, as the little map shows. We send you by one S. P. route, re- 
turn you by a different S. P. route (and from New York, Chicago, and most points, 
you pay no more rail fare). 


















Here’s one of S-P’s most popular routings: 


(1) Leave Chicago on the new S. P.-Rock Island streamliner Golden State. Stopover 
in Arizona if you wish, at the resort or ranch of your choice. Then on to Los Angeles... 
(2) Ride a famous S. P. Daylight up the scenic California Coast to San Francisco... 
(3) Return home on S. P.’s streamliner City of San Francisco... 


Your choice of fine Pullman or smart, economical chair car on each of these trains 


\ \ (and other famous S. P. trains, includ- 
a) SL 
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ing those of our Sunset Route via New 














—— ar SO Orleans and our Shasta Route via Pa- 

od ™ : . Whew hs cific Northwest. See map). 
ROUTE —_oyeRtANd — wicaco v Be sure to tell your ticket agent, “I 
san aang < 2 gaat 3 want Southern Pacific routing both to 

: | 4 and from California!” 

wT san DOOR : SUNSET ROUTE” a, Mail the coupon and we’ll help you 

\SAN ANTONIO, © ccran Naw Oneal \ . : : : 
\r0 mimeo cy f vv plan a California trip with the best 

2g ON ee es a rates and routes. 


L. C. loas, Dept. NW-101 

310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, your folders, “How to See 
Twice as Much on Your Trip to California” and 
“Lowest Fares to California”. 
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Acme 
Onion Colossus: Everett Mar- 
shall, a former world’s heavy- 
weight wrestling champion, now 
among the country’s biggest on- 
ion growers, samples a Spanish- 
type onion at La Junta, Colo. 


make up for the small interest coupon. 

By supporting governmer:t bonds above 
par, the Federal Reserve has kept govern- 
ment interest rates low. And the interest 
on government bonds is the cornerstone 
of the whole long-term interest rate struc- 
ture. By buying bonds offered by banks, 
insurance companies, and other investors, 
the Reserve has also been pumping new 
funds into the economy, keeping money 
plentiful and other interest rates down. 

In September the Federal Reserve in- 
creased member-bank reserve requirements 
by $2,000,000,000. Supposedly, it was 
tightening the money supply. But in the 
same month it bought $2,000,000,000 of 
government bonds thereby providing banks 
ample funds to meet the increase and keep- 
ing credit just as loose and easy as it was 
before. 

For such policies, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been severely criticized by many 
financial experts and economists.* They say 
the Reserve’s easy-money policies are thie 
cause of inflation, that the Reserve should 
lower or remove its pegs and let higher 
interest rates slow down the boom. 

They believe it would be better to risk 
a small depression now than a bigger one 
later. 

The Board’s reasons for acting the way 
it has: Aside from the possible blow to 
public confidence which a drop in govern. 
ment bond prices might bring, the Boar 
must consider the $250,000,000,000 govern- 
ment debt, $49,000,000,000 of which must 





*For an opinion see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 82. 
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be refinanced within the next year. This 
would be very difficult to do in an unset- 
tled bond market. And if war comes, the 
government will have to borrow tremen- 
dous additional sums. It must also consider 
that the government’s annual interest bur- 
den is already more than $5,000,000,000. 
A sharp increase in interest rates would 
make the load even heavier. 

Furthermore, there is little doubt that 
the Board has frankly begun to question 
the traditional theory that booms should 
be halted by high interest rates. It is also 
traditional that booms are followed by 
busts, and there is some suspicion that the 
choking effect of high interest rates may 
be one reason. Tightening of credit by the 
Federal Reserve has been blamed as a 
cause of the 1921, 1932, and 1937 busts. 
The Reserve is not anxious to take the 
blame again. 

A tightening of mortgage credit has al- 
ready begun to dampen the housing boom. 
A speculative builder walked into a New 
York bank last week with a prospective 
buyer for one of his homes. They expected 
to get a $12,000 mortgage for twenty 
years at 4 per cent. The bank insisted on 
a fifteen-year mortgage at 5 per cent. The 
result was to raise interest and amortiza- 
tion charges from $72.72 a month to 
$94.90. The buyer backed out. 

Tightening of interest rates on industrial 
lending can bring the same abandonment 
of plans. The board is not anxious to see 
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n- it happen, especially with the boom at WITH SIMPLIFIED SYSTEMS 
st an apparently critical phase. For those . 
ne reasons the Board has been moving 
" cautiously, talking loudly about curtailing ; , . eae . a . 
“1 eiedit, but being careful not to apply This can be a bigger year for you .. . in wisitioning, purchasing and receiving with 
* heavy pressure. production ... in sales...or any other a fraction of the previous paperwork. 
w Credit is by no means unlimited despite  profit-building phase of your business. ee eR eT eee es 
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ere : increasing your working capital, but by , 
" borrow er and lender as to how heavy an ty; Remi Raed scapiiied plified systems. Ask also about Sales .. . 
ts interest load the borrower can safely | *PPIYIN8 pics eeepc Ledger...Personnel Administration...Cost 
“ carry. Banks are not interested in making | systems of administrative control. These ; 
bad los | Analysis. Phone the nearest Remington 
, "The inf i d f bank | systems are based on—and backed by — Rand office or write Systems Division 
yf _ The inflationary danger of bank and | aesom Wadd’s yeas of ennnelence , 
. insurance-company lending has also been | Reming ais masnindlies : - f 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
. widely exaggerated. There is no doubt it | ' developing cost-cutting procedures for 
‘ is at least mildly inflationary. But loans to | thousands of companies, large and small. 
business keep goods flowing and, in many . . = = Everything you need to 
* cases, actually increase production—the Thanks to simplified systems, one man- a simplify and save. Visi- 
y best antidote to inflation. Serious price in- | ufacturer now (1) Prevents bottlenecks =-= ble Systems for Admin- 
y . in this and other countries have through accurate, long range control of istrative Control... 
» g rally } . 7” s f ° eae 
. egal se from excessive, unproduc parts and materials requirements (2) Vertical Filing Systems 
d tive government borrowing and spending, ial f ‘ and Supplies . .. Loose 
7. not loans to business. Saves thousands of hours alata tres Leaf Systems ... Point- 
Though many believe the Board’s policy | per year through more efficient machine ebties Khe Peneenien 
k means continued inflation, it may merely | loading and scheduling (3) Handles req- for Records. 
© mean a softer bump as the boom tapers off. 
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; King Coal 
(| : 
% In ile last ten years, John L. Lewis has 
i ; iabeled the “world’s greatest oil- 
4 ne! ” ‘ ‘ 
‘i . sl — — he has (1) FREE FOLDER tells 16 ways you can speed production and save money with a new, 
e € price of coal with repeated | simplified system that effectively coordinates all factory departments. Ask for KD-367. 
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SO THATS HOW SMITH 
CUTS WAREHOUSE 

COSTS_HE SHIPS BY 
CLIPPER CARGO! 

















@ Yes, Mr. Smith has dis-: 
covered the economy of shipping 
overseas by Clipper Cargo! He 
spends less on warehousing. 
He doesn’t need to carry a big 

inventory. And, because he gets 
quicker payment, he needs less 
working capital. 
@ Pan American offers C.O.D. 
and collect services to many coun- | 
tries. Rates are reduced 25% when 
a shipment is over 100 Ibs. Since 
heavy packing is unnecessary, 
shipping weights and packing 
costs are reduced. Paper work is 
cut, too—a single Air Waybill is 
all that is needed. 

@ Pan American carries more 

international cargo than all other 

U. S. airlines combined. Learn all 

the advantages: call your Clipper 

Cargo agent or your local Pan 

American office. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 





Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 
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wage demands, and (2) shut off the sup- 
ply of coal with 13 strikes. 

But last week, with coal sales declining, 
John L.’s United Mine Workers Journal 
scolded the coal industry for lagging in 
the fight against its competitor, fuel oil. 
“Tf the coal operators will give less atten- 
tion to political plays and publicity direct- 
ed against their employes,” thundered the 
Journal, “and devote their full time to im- 
proving production, heating, and market- 
ing methods, then the problems of .. . 
meeting . .. oil and gas competition can 
be overcome.” 

* Meanwhile Lewis and his boys were run- 
ning*the 40th UMW convention in Cin- 
cinnati like a well-oiled automatic stoker. 
The 2.90@ delegates found on their chairs 
a foot-square picture of Lewis chomping 
a cigar under the title “The Champ.” 
Speakers took care to refer to him as “The 
Greatest American.” The delegates: 

P Voted to make Feb. 12 John L. Lewis 
day. to be included as a holiday in con- 
tracts. The birth of one Abraham Lincoln 
was not mentioned. 

P Voted at Lewis’s request, to increase 
their dues from $2 monthly to $4 and to 
raise UMW initiation fees from $10 to $50. 
They also agreed to raise Lewis’s salary 
from an estimated $35,000 to $50,000. 

> Unanimously approved their treasury’s 
payment of the $30,000 contempt-of-court 
fines levied on Lewis by Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough. 

© A\creed with Lewis that he should con- 
tinue to have the right to appoint—all by 
himself—the presidents of 21 of the 
UMW’s 29 districts. 

In return, “The Champ” announced a 
new dividend for his constituents. He re- 
ported that the UMW was starting a plan 
to give full medical’ and hospital service 
free to miners and their families, 1,500,000 
persons in all. The expense would be borne 
by the 20-cents-a-ton royalty assessed on 
the mine operators. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


New Jeeps: Willys-Overland announces 
three new models in its Jeep line. They 
include a four-wheel-drive station wagon 
originally designed for the Army, a six- 
cylinder station wagon, and a. utility 
wagon—a_ station wagon with only a 
driver’s seat. 

New Trains: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway introduced 46 new Budd cars for 
its passenger runs. Among them are “‘fam- 
ily coach” cars with movie theaters seat- 
ing ten children, playroom, and diapering 
room; tavern-lounge cars with luncheon 
counter and soda fountain: and regular 
coaches with free checking lockers (the 
passenger keeps the key) . 

Double Image: Olympic Radio & Tele- 
vision of New York displayed a television 
“duplicator” for home use—an extra tele- 













































vision screen that can be hooked up to a 
standard set. Up to a dozen screens ¢:1 
be connected at once, to receive prograni< 
in a number of rooms. 

New Curtains: Marshall Field & (Co. 
displayed snag- and tear-resistant lace cuy- 
tains made of nylon. When washed, they 
dry fast with negligible shrinkage aii 
need no ironing. 


TRACTORS: 


The Ferguson Comeback 


This week Harry Ferguson planned to 
drive the first tractor from a new 170 
000-square-foot factory on the western 
outskirts of Detroit. For a man who al- 
legedly had suffered damages of $251,- 
100,000, the Irish inventor was not doing 
badly. . 


Henry Ford had thought Ferguson's 
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Ferguson is back with a new plant 


lightweight tractor with its revolutionary 
system for hitching on farm implements 
entitled Ferguson to stand with Thomas 
Edison, Alexander Graham Bell, and the 
Wright Brothers. But Henry Ford IL and 
cost-minded Ernie Breech figured out that 
the unwritten contract under which Ford 
was making 400 tractors a day for Fergu- 
son had cost them over $25,000,000. They 
terminated the agreement as of June 1947 
and began making their own Dearborn 
line of tractors and implements. 

Delivering the Goods: Ferguson 
bought a war-surplus plant in Cleveland 
and planned to equip it by selling stock. 
but the stock market looked too weak for 
a major offering. So he withdrew to Eng- 
land and sued Ford and its officials for 
$251,100,000, charging patent infringement 
and conspiracy to destroy the Ferguson 
Co. The case is now awaiting trial in 
Federal Court in New York. 

But during his darkest days, Ferguson 
kept going—and then some. In 1947 he 
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Serve Kentucky Tavern and your party will be voted 
the most likely to succeed. For Kentucky Tavern 
has been elected The Aristocrat of Bonds for three 
generations...the finest of all fine whiskies. 


C'samore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY 
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TAVERN TASTE 








Thousands of sips by expert tasters keep blends of coffee uniform. Photographed at Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., San Francisco plant. 


Food processing? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


The great corporation and the corner 
grocer have this in common — Moore 
helps both pull down costly overhead. 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., uses Moore 
multi-copy forms and sharply cuts bill- 
ing. invoicing, bookkeeping costs. The 
smaller business saves, too, because 
Moore offers the right business form 
for every form of business. A small 
Memphis specialty foods distributor, 
for example, had been burdening its 
salesmen with 2 separate cash and 
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Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


charge salesbook systems. Moore de- 
signed a 3-part continuous register 
form combining all sales in one form, 
completed in one writing. 


Your business, too, can cut costs. Call 
your local Moore office (in over 200 
cities from coast to coast) for money- 
saving details. Factories in Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and 
Emeryville, Calif. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


BUSINESS FORMS, 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 





Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Registers and Continuous Register Forms 
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till reported a profit of more than $2,000,- 
00, compared with $4,000,000 in 1946. In 
the first six months of 1948 alone he sold 
some $14,000,000 worth of tractors in the 
United States. By arrangement with the 
Standard Motor Co. of Coventry, Eng- 
land, he was turning out some 270 Fergu- 
son machines a day and exporting 100. 

In his new Detroit plant, which will 
represent ultimately an investment of 
10,000.000, Ferguson hoped to be pro- 
ducing at a rate of 100 tractors a day 
within a few weeks. Its ultimate capacity 
is 500 units a day in two eight-hour shifts. 

Although Ferguson had charged Ford 
with “stealing” his suppliers and dis- 
tributors, he seemed to be making good 
progress lining up new ones. He reported 
about 1,000 dealers signed up, with 8.000 
more applicants for franchises. And parts 
were now coming in from such companies 
as Continental Motors, General Motors, 
Borg-Warner, Kelsey-Hayes, and Bendix 
Aviation. 

While Ferguson still hoped to collect 
damages, he was not sitting on his hands 
waiting for the money. 


BOATBRUILDING: 


Mass-Production Cruisers 


Like many another luxury business dur- 
ing the last year, the pleasure-craft indus- 
try seemed to be broadside to the business 
waves and shipping red ink. The familiar 
squeeze of rising wages and higher mate- 
rials costs was forcing more and more po- 
tential yachtsmen out of the market. Such 
name boatbuilders as Gar Wood and Elco 
had dropped from the field. Some others 
were flying distress signals. 

But last week, when most boatbuilders 
had shut down for the slack season, a West 
Haven, Conn., outfit hired 50 new workers 
to help meet its heavy backlog of orders. 
Founded just over two years ago, Church- 
ward & Co. had done a $7,200,000 business 
since then, building and selling 2,025 motor 
cruisers (26-foot) for from $2,682 to 
$7,274 each. It was a record for one type 
of craft. 

The secret, as the firm’s 54-year-old pres- 
ident Jack Churchward explains it, is that 
he has put into practice two revolutionary 
concepts—all-steel hulls and a_motor- 
cruiser assembly line. Thus he enjoys the 
economies of mass production and can turn 
out less expensive, more durable craft. 

Ingenuity, Ine.: Churchward, a met- 
allurgical engineer with long experience in 
electric welding, laid down his assembly 


line in 2 5-acre plant bordering on New . 


Haven harbor. Churchward boats called 
Steeleruft” started coming off the line in 
August 1946. 


At first they had plenty of bugs. Paint 
peeled hadly from the steel sides until the 










CARBURETOR 


$9.50 


Pipe is shown 
larger than 
actual size 


Bees gathering 
nectar for honey 
for Yello-Bole Pipes 


i , “ef Smoke is cooled 
ca) y by mixing with 
8 d air from Carburetor 
Selected a 
Briar 


“* Cool air is drawn 
in through 
Carburetor 


Smoke from tobacco 


Carburetor Yello-Bole is a pipe that 
every man will enjoy smoking. Cool air 
drawn through the patented* Carbu- 
retor keeps the bottom of the bow! dry, 
so there is never a “wet heel.” The bowl 


is treated with honey which makes it 


Makes Smoke Mild sweet-smoking from the start. No 


“breaking-in.” So mild and cool-smoking that even a beginner 
will thoroughly enjoy it. Carburetor Yello-Bole at dealers’, 
$2.50. A variety of shapes. Other Yello-Boles are Premier $2.50, 
Imperial $1.50, Standard $1. Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 
*® Est. 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


ui U.S. PAT. 2,082,106 


for the man with 
a SENSITIVE TONGUE 







COPR. 1948, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC, 


This picture of Honey Girl 







Identify Yello-Bole Pipes 
by the Honey-Seal in bowl. 
It keeps the honey fresh. 


firm tried a Vinylite base covering. The 
boats were sluggish and “wet,” requiring 
adjustments in design. The need for hack- 
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is displayed wherever 
Yello-Boles are sold. 
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way to escape from grey 
skies and chilly breezes than a Speed- 
bird “Cruise-Flight” to Bermuda... 
enchanting “Islands of Perpetual 
Spring”! Down there, in the fragrant 
air, you'll enjoy all the sports of 
summer... golf and tennis, cycling, 
sailing. You'll find every daytime a 
thrilling playtime. And Bermuda 
nights, too, are gay. 


BOAC offers you your choice 

of route—from New York or Z 
from Baltimore. You cruise “ii, 
smoothly above the weather, fll: jv 
in a long-distance “‘pressur- i 
ized’”’ plane, while a de- 

licious, complimentary 
meal is served you. 






“SUNSET” SPEEDBIRDS 
DEPART 4:30 P.M. 
from New York, Wed., Thurs., 
Sat., Sun.; also from 
Baltimore, Mon. and Fri. 


$126.00 ROUND TRIP 

plus 15% Fed. Tax 
RESERVE BY SPEEDBIRD NOW! 
Information and bookings at BOAC 
offices in New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 
K Or see your Local Travel Agent. 
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BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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_ There’s no quicker, surer 
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ing out hull sections with clumsy blow 
torches cost the assembly lines many hours; 
Churchward, who holds 50 patents, in- 
vented a big can-opener-type gadget that 
slices the steel like cheese. 

The Churchward assembly line now holds 
22 boats at once and when going full blast 
turns out a completed one every 90 min- 
utes, including 20-foot, 26-foot, and 35- 
foot craft. The firm’s 450 employes fabri- 
cate all parts save the Chrysler, Packard, 
and Gray engines. Buyers have a choice of 
six types of cabins and superstructures. 

Besides pleasure yachtsmen, such indus- 
trial users as Bethlehem Steel, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Henry Kaiser’s Per- 
manente Metals, and Jersey Standard have 
bought Steelcraft. Last week the Creole 
Petroleum Co. placed a $1,000,000 order 
for boats for use in its Venezuelan off- 
shore fields. 

Churchward admits that other boat 
builders are studying the steel-hull and 
assembly-line techniques. But there is 
plenty of room for them, he points out, 
since less than 1 per cent of motor cruisers 
are built that way now. 





HOUSING: 


Fast-Selling Dream 


People jammed the Long Island hig:.- 
ways last week to look at a house thi: 
wasn’t for sale; 500 offered to pay ca-\ 
immediately for houses that weren’t bui!(, 

It all started when Levitt & Sons, thie 
New York house builders (8,128 hous:s 
in the last three years), decided to test 
public reaction to their conception of a 
$20,000 home. They built a sample on 
their Strathmore development, near Man- 
hasset, then stuck up a little sign 6 inches 
high and 34% feet long that read: “The 
house of 1949 by Levitt.” That was their 
only advertising. 

But it brought swarms of visitors and 
decided the Levitts to take orders. The 
first day, Tuesday, Sept. 28, Levitt & 
Sons sold 53 houses (to be erected by 
next spring) for $1,100,000 and thus hung 
up a world’s record for house selling. The 
next day the remaining 47 homes-to-be in 
the Strathmore development were snapped 
up. When the following week end brought 
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Levitt’s version of a $20,000 house brings 53 orders in one day 
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new swarms of would-be buyers, the Lev- 
itts would take no orders, only the names 
of those interested. 

Each house will have three bedrooms; 
two baths with built-in infra-red and sun 
lamps; 2 kitchen equipped with GE re- 
frigerator, range, Bendix washer, and 
stainless-steel cabinets: all-aluminum Ve- 
netian blinds; two terraces, a bar, and a 
two-car garage. A big feature is a mov- 
able wall in the living room which can 
swing shut to make another bedroom. The 
houses start at $18,500 and go to $24,000 
(with a full acre plot) . 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Banking Empire: The Transamerica 
Corp. asked a Federal Court to stop the 
Federal Reserve Board from pushing an 
antitrust complaint filed against it. The 
holding company for A. P. Giannini’s $6,- 
600,000,000 West Coast banking empire 
insisted that the charges were not specific 
enough for Transamerica to make a proper 
defense. 

Patent Pool: A Federal judge found 
General Electrie guilty of conspiring with 
the former German Krupp munitions em- 
pire to fix prices and eliminate competi- 
tion in sales of tungsten carbide and other 
hard metals used for metal-cutting tools. 
GE said the practices were discontinued 
in 1940. 

Financing: To raise $27,500,000 for its 
large capital-spending program, Gulf Oil 
decided to liquidate part of its interest in 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., the world’s 
largest sulphur producer. Texas Gulf will 
buy back 500,000 shares of its own stock 
at 15 per cent below the market price. 
Gulf Oil will retain 800,000 shares, a 20 
per cent interest. 

Pullman Black Market: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decided to 
start hearings in Chicago next month to 
investigate charges of black-market sales 
of space on railroad sleepers and reserved 
coaches. A considerable number of travel- 
ers have complained that they could not 
get reservations although the trains were 
not filled. 

Forgotten Man: Harvard University 
got a Rockefeller Foundation grant to 
start a study of the importance of busi- 
hessmen in America. “The role of the busi- 
nessman in American life has not been 
fully understood,” said Harvard. “We hope 
to arrive at some ideas about what place 
the businessman will oceupy in the na- 
tion’s future.” 

Power Project: New York State offi- 
cals said that investment bankers were 
willing to seek money for the state’s half 
of the proposed $463,000,000 St. Lawrence 
power project. Lehman Brothers said they 
had formed a group of 100 investment 
banke:. willing to raise the money with 
a 40-\car bond issue at 3 per cent. 
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NO TIME LOST! 
The conference 
speeds on with the 
New York Central's new 


“20th Century Limited.” 





NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 





THE NEW “20th CENTURY LIMITED” MEETS 


MODERN NEEDS 


--- Does your letterhead do this? 


| 


One of the oldest American railroads, the New York Central System 
is also one of the most progressive. Witness its new “20th Century 
Limited”—latest word in passenger convenience, with its rooms con- 
vertible for business conferences...its radio phone, secretary and 
barber-valet on tap for traveling executives...its spacious lookout 
lounge for relaxation. 








Significantly, like many other leaders of industry, the New York 
Central System uses a Strathmore letterhead paper. Its officials realize 
the importance of creating a fine impression in every phase of business, 
from railroad cars to correspondence. 


How well does your letterhead express the vitality and dynamic quality 
of your organization? If your present letterhead falls short of rep- 
resenting your company in today’s terms, ask your printer to submit 
new designs on Strathmore paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
$1 





From butter wrappers 








179 types of Patapar 
to choose from 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment is versatile. It 
is produced in 179 different types to meet all 
kinds of requirements. For example: There 
are types of Patapar that are completely 
odorless and tasteless. Some types are air 
tight. Others permit “breathing.” There are 
types to fill varying demands for wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, opaqueness, mois- 
ture vapor transmission and many other 
characteristics. 

One of the latest of Patapar’s hundreds of 
uses, is in the manufacture of lamp shades. 
These shades are formed from a specially 
treated heavyweight Patapar, made especially 
for the National Lamp Shade Manufacturing 

‘Company, Philadelphia. They combine 
beauty of design and quality never before 
offered at popular prices. 

As a food wrapper, Patapar’s high wet- 
strength and resistance to grease makes it 
ideal for protecting products like butter, 
shortening, bacon, fish, cheese, pie crust-mix, 
frozen foods. In many other fields, too, busi- 
ness men are putting Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment to profitable use. 

Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls— 
plain or printed with names and colorful 
designs. For more information about Patapar 
and its applications, write on your 
business letterhead for booklet N, 
“The Story of Patapar.” 


The wet-strength, 
grease-resisting paper 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
$2 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





RTIFICIALLY low interest rates are a 
direct and major cause of inflation. 
I tried to point this out in a previous 
article, “Cheap Money Means Inflation” 
(NewswEkk, Dec. 8, 1947). But the 
proposition is frequently denied by gov- 
ernment monetary managers who want 
to maintain cheap money for political 
purposes. Not until the 
causation is so well and so 
widely understood that it can 
no longer be successfully dis- 
puted will inflation be halted 
abroad or at home. 

The interest rate is a price 
like any other. Free prices 
balance the supply of and de- 
mand for commodities. Free 
interest rates balance the 
supply of and demand for 
loanable capital. When government edict 
holds a commodity below its free mar- 
ket price, an increased amount of that 
commodity is demanded. Exactly the 
same thing happens with credit. Artifi- 
cially low interest rates increase both the 
number of borrowers and the amount 
that each of them wants to borrow. 


ences that seem on the surface to 
contradict this. They point out that 
interest rates can sometimes fall almost 
to nothing and still fail to stimulate bor- 
rowing, and can at other times rise very 
high before they discourage borrowing. 
But this is simply because the demand 
for loanable funds is largely a derived 
demand. It is a joint demand with other 
things. Interest rates are merely part of 
a composite cost of production. 

The case is no different in principle 
from the demand for bricks. When all 
other costs are too high in relation to 
the price at which new houses can be 
sold, brickmakers might not: increase 
their sales even if they offered their 
bricks for next to nothing. On the other 
hand, a 100 per cent increase in price of 
bricks might mean, say, less than a 10 
per cent increase in the over-all cost of 
building. So in good times a sharp rise 
in the price of bricks alone might not 
appreciably cut down the demand for 
housing or the derived demand for 
bricks. 

But on the supply side there is a pro- 
found difference between credit and 
commodities. An excessively low price 
cuts down the supply of a commodity 


et are confused by some experi- 





Cheap Money Causes Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





because it cuts profits and drives mar- 
ginal producers out of business. But the 
creation of new credit has practically no 
cost of production. When a bank makes 
a new loan to a customer, it simply en- 
ters a deposit credit on its books for 
the amount. It creates new money with 
a stroke of the pen. Artificially low in- 
terest rates increase the de- 
mand for bank loans; in- 
- creased bank loans mean 
increased bank deposits; in- 
creased deposits mean an in- 
creased volume of money; an 
increased volume of money 
means an increased monetary 
purchasing power pushing up 
the prices of goods. Cheap 
money means inflation. 
Conversely, an accelera- 
tive increase in the creation of new 
credit and new money is necessary to 
keep interest rates down artificially. 
This chain of causation is denied by 
our present monetary managers. Or 
rather, they admit its application to pri- 
vate credit, but not to government 
credit. They admit its application to the 
Federal Reserve member banks, but not 
to the Federal Reserve Banks them- 
selves. Hence we have the preposterous 
situation in which the Federal Reserve 
authorities, in a “disinflationary” ges- 
ture, crack down on member-bank ex- 
cess reserves under $1,000,000,000 (near 
a minimum working level), while the 
Federal Reserve Banks themselves hold 
government securities of more than 
23,000,000,000. In the last year the 
Federal Reserve Banks have bought 
$8,800,000.000 of government bonds, 
of which $3,300,000,000 were bought 
in the last three months alone. 


Lu this is the result of trying to hold 
A down the interest yield on long- 
term government bonds to 214 per cent. 
As the Committee on Public Debt Pol- 
icy declared in its final report last week: 
“Central banks and treasuries . . . can- 
not exercise controls over excessive 
credit expansion and at the same time 
keep money excessively cheap for gov- 
ernment borrowing. When a Federal 
Reserve Bank buys government bonds 
to peg the price, Federal Reserve money 
flows out and increases the money sup- 
ply. This is wholly inconsistent with the 
effort to fight inflation by reducing the 
money supply in other ways.” 
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CONVENIENCE FOR BUSINESS TRAVELERS 





At travel points, just show your 
Credit Card and the telegram 


you send is “‘charged’”’ to the 
Now, wherever you are, you can send home office. 
telegrams easier than ever—with | TIA 
a Western Union Credit Card YYZ BR 
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_—— Zz 1949 From your hotel room, you can 
. caEDIT CARD 7s charge your Western Union wire 
— juout eneraymen by simply giving your name and 


your card number. 
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On the train, the Credit Card 
simplifies sending wires. Give 
attendant your message, name 
and card number—and forget it. 


} @ Just say “Charge it’’ when you wire! No more 
’ bother about change. No need for ready cash. 
With your Western Union Credit Card, the mes- 
sage is charged to your monthly account or to 
your company’s account. 


Business organizations will want Credit Cards 
for salesmen and others who will now find it more 
convenient than ever to make reservations and 
appointments, send reports, and keep in touch 
with customers and office, the speedy, economical 











At the homes of friends, send” 


, wires charged to your Credit 
telegraph way. Just as handy for the individual Card, and not to your friend’s: 


businessman, too. telephone bill. 


For further information and credit 
form applications, simply call your 
near-by Western Union office or send 
in the coupon on this page today. 











T WESTERN UNION 
| 60 Hudson St., Room 2200, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please tell me more about Credit Card service 
Credit Form Applications. | 


and send me 
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Take the 
handcuffs off 


your secretary 


It’s almost as bad as typing in hand- 


cuffs — if your secretary is using old- 
fashioned carbon paper. Give her 
Webster’s Micrometric, the only car- 
bon paper with the numbered scale on 
every sheet. The scale shows proper 
spacing at a glance, saves time — and 
paper, too. Micrometric’s “clipped 
corner” feature helps her separate car- 
bons from letters without smudging. 
Micrometric costs no more than other 
quality carbons. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Or write to 
F. S. Webster Co., 19 Amherst Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Branches in 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco. 





WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC 


CARBON PAPERS 
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Pitchers’ series: Lemon squared it for Manager Boudreau 


BASEBALL: 


Cleveland’s Series 


At a World Series press headquarters 
there is always much talk of the good old 
days. There was some justification for it 
last week in the spacious Louis XIV Room 
of the Hotel Somerset in Boston, where 
immense mounds of food and _ endless 
drinks awaited approximately 700 news- 
paper writers, photographers, and vari- 
ously distinguished gate-crashers. 

Pitchers had been getting wilder and 
games steadily longer. The last World 
Series had been an artistic disgrace: The 
contestants had averaged more than six 
pitchers a game, had failed to finish any 
contest in less than two hours and nineteen 
minutes, and twice needed more than three 
hours. Understandably, writers wished for 
a return of that fast, clean prewar enter- 
tainment known as a pitching duel. 

Classie: In the first four days of the 
1948 World Series between the Cleveland 
Indians and the Boston Braves, the press 
got more pitching duels than either its 
temper or its inventiveness could stand. 
The first one, unveiled at Braves Field 
Oct. 6, was unmistakably a masterpiece. 
Jughandle Johnny Sain, his impassive face 
distorted by chewing tobacco, held the 
Indians to four hits with his interminable 
curves and squirrel-gun control. Bob Feller, 
a veteran working with the self-conscious 
deliberateness of a man who had _ never 
won a championship game but certainly 
meant to show them this time, allowed 
only two hits. 

Afterward, Sain stoically said: “It was 
just another ball game.” But Feller isn’t 
likely ever to forget it. Of the two unin- 
tentional passes he issued all day, just one 
was enough to take the ball game away 
from him. In the person of pinch-runner 





SPORTS — 








Cie . 
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Acme 


Phil Masi, it was sacrificed down to sec- 
ond base, narrowly escaped death in a 
Feller-to-Lou Boudreau pick-off play, and 


came home on Tommy Holmes’s single for _ 


a 1-0 Boston victory. 

The whole thing took only one hour and 
42 minutes, too. Nevertheless, the greater 
part of the 439,656 words filed out of 
Boston that day sounded disappointed: 
It had been a fine game, the writers con- 
ceded, but by golly a dull one. 

The next one was, if anything, duller. 
Bob Lemon of the Indians scattered eight 
commonplace hits to win by 4-1; the 
chief difference in Cleveland’s eight was 
their timeliness. 

When the scene shifted to Cleveland 
Oct. 8, reporters were able to sit down to 
their final chores after only one hour and 
36 minutes of play, but their stories again 
dealt with a pitchers’ battle. Rookie Gene 
Bearden of the Indians captured a 2-0 





Acme 
Sain: “Just another game” 


o Newsweek 
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Why The 
Went T Y 


. 


Oklahoma 


) BIG 
Gy With 
B.E Goodrich 


it was 


The Result of 


International - ” . ii hi Acme 


Gromek won on Doby’s homer Bearden won his own game 


’ ; Investigation 
triumph on five-hit work; he personally pitchers into a corner and the writers out 


beat Boston’s five-hit pitching by hitting a of a hole on Sunday, Oct. 10. In a demon- GRAH AM 
double and scoring the first run. stration that used up 2 hours and 39 T. G. 

Joe Williams of The New York World- minutes, the hitters smote five homers, two B. F. Goodrich 
Telegram began to have his suspicions. of them by the hitherto impotent Bob ™ Company 
“Is this extraordinary pitching,” he asked, Elliott and three of them off the ill- , Says: 
“or are we looking at hitters who can’t _ starred Feller. Though relief pitcher War- _; Oklahoma, tire 
get their bats on the ball?” ren Spahn of the Braves allowed only one : Miam® ulacturing pian 

In the fourth game, Larry Doby of the hit in 53% innings, the batters collected a Goodrich began 
Indians and Marvin Rickert of the Braves total of 18 hits, a four-run Cleveland po in 1946. 
hit home runs, but the unusual pitching inning, and a six-run Boston outburst. - ; 5 selected from a 
persisted. Surprise starter Steve Gromek After four games that had produced a or o possible locations 
gave Cleveland a seven-hit, 2-1 victory two-team total of only 11 runs, the Braves pe full consideration ol: 
which, against Jughandle Sain’s stubborn scored an 11-5 victory that left the In- . : sth reference to 
five-hit showing, detained a record series dians leading by three games to two as the e ooagenrec ae 
crowd of 81,897 for only one hour and 31 teams returned to Boston. There, on pis wena Pe 
minutes. Dan Parker of The New York Oct. 11, Cleveland won the series with a connor 
Mirror thought it was a poor time for 4-3 victory on a 10-hit attack, featured by oo 
President Bill Veeck of Cleveland to have Joe Gordon’s homer, and four double plays tion 
his musicians serenade the press box. that nullified much of the Brave’s 9-hit @ Manpower ndustticl 

Before a crowd of 86,288, biggest in offense. r experience 5 incu 


: ‘ “Ou indicates 
baseball history, the hitters finally got the citizens of sr te produc- 


! , 
FOOTBALL: 0 ton jationship in the years 


Nevada Juggernaut — 


After his own team’s highly touted pros- 7 
pects had been squashed with a 39-0 defeat Oklahoma has many business advantages 
last month, Coach Bill Hubbard of San ost tanto on ae a 
Jose State gave sports writers an explana- a prec tl —*, 
tion. The beating, he said, had been admin- special confidential survey report relat- 
istered by the greatest team ever seen in po I nig ames wae: Be 
San Jose’s stadium, “including Santa ais — 
Clara’s 1936 and 1937 Sugar Bow] teams.” 

Coach Joe Kuharich of the University of 
‘San Francisco went even farther. He called 
the 39-0 show “the most impressive per- 
formance I’ve seen anywhere since the 
Chicago Bears of 1941.” 

West Coast sports writers were under- 
standably cynical. The subject of these 
uninhibited compliments was, for most of 
the country’s football fans, only a line in 
Saturday’s scores: the University of Le 
Nevada. And if Coach Hubbard merely ae Cacia iT 
meant to soften an unexpected licking, Waites 

Elliott: Home from a homer Coach Kuharich just as obviously seemed 
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Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 


Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 


Ciikoh a oX-MeokeKel-Xo Moh Mel aTiut}) 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 












CULLIGAN 


of, water 
EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 


¢ 850 dealers now supply over 
1,000,000 people with Culligan 
Soft Water every day. Choice ex- 
clusive localities are still available. 
Provides excellent return on invest- 
ment. World’s largest system of 
Soft Water cn a Service Basis— 
nationally advertised, aggressively 
merchandised. Write or wire today. 
CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1808 Shermer Avenue 
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EASY CONTACT!“ \ 
S Z) 
CONTACTING \ ) SA 
the fast-growing Gyo 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 










600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 


HOTEL SYRACUS 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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to be trying to stiffen his outfit against a 


similar catastrophe when it met Nevada 
Oct. 3. 

Last year Nevada had been a 37-13 
pushover for San Francisco. A new quar- 
terback named Stan Heath from Menomo- 
nee Falls, Wis., had joined the Nevada 
squad that week, but San Francisco didn’t 
see anything of him. 

Two weeks ago it saw little else. Heath 
fired 39 passes, and the eighteen he tom- 
pleted were good for 315 yards and a 
26-to-7 victory. 

Leader: Last week Nevada led the 
country in total offense with a two-game 
total of 1,135 yards; Heath occupied the 
No. 1 spot individually with 636 yards, 
611 of them on passes. And on Saturday, 
Oct. 9, Coach Joe Sheeketski (ex-Notre 
Dame) made it clear that Heath wasn’t 
the whole show—a show assembled from 
twelve states, incidentally. The  sharp- 
shooter completed nine out of thirteen 
passes for 114 yards, but a swift and heav- 
ily manned ground attack accounted for 
fifteen of Nevada’s nineteen first downs in 
a 48-to-7 triumph over North Texas State, 
which had held Sheeketski’s bunch to 13-6 
in a Salad Bow] game last January. 

The remainder of the schedule, which 
includes St. Mary’s, Tulsa, and Santa 
Clara, might still leave some doubters even 
if Nevada won them all. But Graduate 
Manager Don Mastrianni evidently didn’t 
think this team needed much help from its 
booking agent. “We challenge any college 
in the country,” he announced, “to a game 
at Las Vegas Nov. 20.” 


Win With Waldorf 


Northwestern University had become a 
distinctly uncomfortable place for a foot- 
ball coach when Lynn Waldorf went there 
in 1935. Reputedly a fellow who never 
bawled out a player and always omitted 
pre-game pep talks, he stayed for twelve 
years. 

Last year Waldorf undertook an even 
more delicate test of his fatherly tact and 
patience: He hired out as head coach at 
the University of California. Other coaches 
had passed up the job because they thought 
the students had too much to say about it: 
2,000 of them had raised such a fuss that 
Frank Wickhorst was fired after winning 
only two games in 1946. 

Last week Pappy Waldorf had the stu- 
dents at Berkeley worked up again, in a 
happier, if not much less dangerous, way: 
They, along with many Pacific Coast 
critics, expected him to get California into 
the next Rose Bow] game. In games against 
Santa Clara, Navy, and St. Mary’s, the 
Bears had rolled up 82 points to the oppo- 
sition’s 26. Two or three deep at every 
position, the squad’s top fourteen linemen 
average 212 pounds and gave the runners 
every chance to get away on Waldorf’s 
famous end sweeps. 

More often than not the sweeps fea- 


— 


tured Jackie Jensen, a potential |j- 
American. Home-town observers called 
him a “quintuple threat.” Rated a great 
punter, fine blocker and tackler, and the 
best passer on a team that didn’t pass 
much, he also averaged 12.1 yards a try 
in his first 27 ball-carrying attempts this 
season. 

‘Passers: Some Coast critics worried 
about the Bears’ lopsided, 3-to-1 emphasis 
of ground yardage over aerial gains, but 
Waldorf said he’d use more passing stuff 
if the material for it ever developed. 
Against Wisconsin last Saturday, Berkeley 
students had reason to hope that he had 
found some. 

After a first half in which Jensen scored 
one touchdown and set up another, Wal- 
dorf put him away for the rest of the day, 
Passers Bob Celeri, Dick Erickson, and 
Pete Schabarum not only accounted for 
181 yards (only 9 less than the Bears’ 
ground total), but turned over a 40-0 to 
last-quarter subs. The ultimate 40-to-14 
victory was the Pacific Coast Conference's 
first of the year over the Big Nine, which 
will provide the next Rose Bowl opponent 
—currently expected to be Waldorf’s old 
boss, Northwestern, which scored its third 
straight in a 19-16 battle with Minnesota 
last Saturday after trailing by 16-0. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
. for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 16 


Yale over Wisconsin 

Missouri over Navy 

Pennsylvania over Columbia 

Army over Harvard 

Cornell over Syracuse 

Penn State over West Virginia 

Holy Cross over Brown 

Michigan over Northwestern 

Minnesota over Tllinois 

Indiana over Ohio State 

Purdue over Iowa 

Notre Dame over Nebraska 

Georgia over Louisiana State 

Vanderbilt over Kentucky 

North Carolina over North Carolina 
State 

Tennessee over Alabama 

Mississippi over Tulane 

Southern Methodist over Rice 

Texas over Arkansas 

Texas Christian over Texas A. & M. 

Baylor over Texas Tech 

California over Oregon State 

U.C.L.A. over Stanford 

Oregon over Southern California 

Washington over Washington State 


Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 9: 13 right, 12 wrong. Suc- 
cess average to date: 48 right, 23 
wrong, 4 ties—67 6%. 
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this 
by JOHN LARDNER 
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ie: uE long nose—beg pardon, the long It’s true that the radio business, un- 
~— , ome Albert B. Chandler, your — like the publication business, has cud- 
ae baseball commissioner and mine, reached dled up to Happy and put its neck 
ed, ; into the private affairs of Dizzy Dean _ lovingly between his fingers. In order to FIRSTi: the commercial 
* t last week in a manner calculated to broadcast ball games, it not only pays See icc cae, 
convince Mr. Dean that he had better good money but acts as though the struction, 
not comb his hair or order dinner in — baseball people were its lords and mas- fyler Meor Discloy. Core 
red : future without first obtaining the au- ters. Organized ball, which would die 
val. gust commissioner’s consent. like a dog in the desert with- FIRST in this field to 
lay. & It was news to Mr. Dean, out publicity, has nimbly aad seared: cabelil 
und e and to most of the public, foisted upon the radio racket — 
for : that a man who works for a the notion that it lets itself 
— radio station is subject to or- be advertised only as a per- Tyler Reach-In Box 
to & ders from Happy because he sonal favor. 
“14 happens to broadcast base- Now, just to match foible FIRST c a alae _ 
at ball games. The name of with foible in the Dean case, cooling rosie eit 
ich Chandler does not appear in let us examine the sinister : 
om writing on Mr. Dean’s pay- record of A. B. Chandler and 
old fj check. However, in a_ brief the baseball industry: ler Wolke Coole: 
rd one-way interview at_ the In re “The Wabash Can- pe 
ola GF commission office the other day, Happy nonball,” Mr. Chandler, then Senator FIRST 0 introduce open ; 
graciously whittled his autograph on Chandler, once sang “Mother Machree” self setwice reozen Sittin 
Dizzy’s soul, as a reminder that this to an audience of 12,000 chiropractors —— ee jh 
“| immortal piece of goods, along with the — in Madison Square Garden. _— 
3 Dean body, belongs to the commissioner, In the Congressional Record, there 
E Having studied his property at long appear at least three cases of Mr. Tyler Froven Foods Dasloy Cove 
' range for some time, the Kentucky duce Chandler, then Senator Chandler, split- 
: found fault with Diz on the following _ ting an infinitive. FIRST to develop and 
| counts: Just before the end of the 1948 base- sel Open selt-service 
1—He sang over the air a song called _ ball season, an orgy of gambling took BUILTIN, DEFROST: 
“The Wabash Cannonball.” place in organized baseball under the . 
2—His deportment is uncouth. auspices of Commissioner Happy Tyler Open Meat and Doiry Case 
3—He called up a bookmaker to ask Chandler. 
the odds on a ball game. In case vou overlooked the last-named 
Mr. Dean, in reply, testified that he occurrence, let me review it quickly. The Ask about the Tyler 
considers “The Wabash Cannonball” a Cleveland, Boston, and New York clubs Store Planning 
2 zg F ° Service —with 
pretty and innocent number with no of the American League were locked in Lbtodrache oh 
: Russian angle; that his deportment is a struggle for the pennant. To decide ccole adele 
" the best he can manage, and seems to what would happen in the event of a picturing “your 
i. please many fans; and finally, as regards —_ two-way or three-way tie, agents of the wk wor Pes 
bookmakers, that he once telephoned to three teams were summoned by base- modeled store 
find out the odds for a friend, but has _ ball’s ruling body to a meeting in Chi- 
never bet on a game himself. cago. There—while the game’s leaders 
huddled breathlessly over the gaming 
\TURALLY, Diz did not make these board, like roulette fiends in a story by 
N statements to Happy in person, Dostoevski—a coin of U.S. mintage was 
since it is a house rule at the commis- hurled in the air not once but several 
sion office never to interrupt the com- _ times, to the accompaniment of hoarse 
missioner. He delivered them after stag- cries of “Heads!” and “Tails!” They tell Over 300 Tyler Sales Outlets service the 
gering out of the hearing with his private me the atmosphere was so redolent of ptr tig pao canta 
life badly fractured. The significant speculation that you could cut it with an expert on food refrigeration. 
thing is that he found it necessary to a fish knife. 
defend himself at all. I write about ‘ SEND 
baseball for a publication not owned by ERSONALLY, having a broad-minded bier i — copay 
Happy Chandler. I have telephoned Prattitude toward pitching coins, I can © ah ie De da ariel a 
bookmakers once or twice, and not in condone it more easily than I can © TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. NW-10, Niles, Mich. $ 
behalf of a friend, either. I eat fried “Mother Machree” and the 12,000 chiro- ¢ Rush illustrated literature on Tyler C) Reach-In Re- ¢ 
. . rar ® frigerators () Walk-In Coolers 1) Cases for display ° 
chicken with my fingers. Under the new _ practors. After all, what is “The Wa- ° . 
° 9° and sale of 
Dean precedent, I will have to mend bash Cannonball” in the face of a deed ° : 
my ways or quit my job. like that? © NAME ° 
al —_ © ADDRESS. ° 
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FoR Your HOUSE AND GARDEN 


WAKE OR ASLEEP, you can always count on 

a tough, durable Anchor Chain Link Fence 

to protect your home, lawns and garden— 

against trespassers, vandals, animals and mis- 

chievous youngsters. Prevents short-cut seekers 

from wearing a path across your lawn. Keeps 
children from dashing out into traffic. 

Write today for .free, illustrated pamphlet. 
Gives detailed information on how exclusive 
Anchor features hold fence erect and in line— 
enable it to be erected without disturbing 
shrubbery. Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 











WHAT IS A BAHA’1? 


Baha’i is one who believes that 

God reveals His love and guid- 
ance to men in fuller measure from 
age to age. 


A Baha’i believes that the prom- 


ised day of spiritual knowledge has | 


dawned. 


A Baha’i accepts as a universal 








ween 





and world religion the faith pro- | 


claimed by Baha’u’llah. 
fruitless strifes and ruinous wars 


“These | 


shall pass away, and the Most Great | 
Peace shall come.’”’ To a Baha’i, true | 


religion is education for a peaceful 
society. 


Baha’; Literature Free on Request 


BAHA’I PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Wilmette, Illinois, U.S.A. 











Mississippi Mud 


With “A Streetcar Named Desire,” the 
author of “The Glass Menagerie” gradu- 
ated from the ranks of the merely promis- 
ing playwrights and assumed his responsi- 
bilities as one of the nation’s outstanding 
young dramatists. “Summer and Smoke,” 
which came to Broadway last week on the 
heels of an advance sale m excess of $100,- 
000, isn’t a fair test of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s progress since then, but only further 
proof that rejected manuscripts are best 
left in the attic trunk for good reasons. 

Like his two best-known plays, “Summer 
and Smoke” is clinically and emotionally 
concerned with the mental turmoil and 
frustrations of a Southern girl; but, unlike 
them, it fails to arouse even moderate in- 
terest. let alone any deep feeling of pity 
and understanding. And whatever Williams 
had in mind to say, what he succeeds in 


saying is sententious, inordinately garru- . 
-lous, and ultimately as monotonous as a 


finger exercise on a persistent piano. 

Preacher's Daughter: This time the 
playwright’s scene is Glorious Hill, Miss., 
from the turn of the century to 1916, and 
his foredoomed heroine (who might be one 
of the practice sketches that emerged as 
the tragic Blanche Du Bois of “Streetcar’’) 
is Alma Winemiller (Margaret Phillips) , a 
minister’s daughter who has loved a next- 
door neighbor, young Dr. John Buchanan 
(Tod Andrews), since they were children. 

In stacking the cards relentlessly against 
Miss Alma, Williams presents her as a 
repressed, idealistic candidate for spinster- 
hood, saddled with a remote, stuffy father 
and a malicious, insane mother. Her Dr. 
John is a drunkard and a lecher who, in 
his rare moments apart from the local 
bordello, affects a patronizing and fairly 
academic curiosity about Miss Alma’s non- 
existent sex life. 

The conflict between the two is the cus- 
tomary tug of war between the spiritual 
and the physical, with the difference that 
this contest ends in a dramatic stalemate. 
When Dr. John makes half-hearted, im- 
proper advances one summer, Miss Alma 
dismisses him with a homily on sacred 
love. Come winter, Miss Alma, who has 
had time to think things over, becomes the 
suitor, but John, now thoroughly and ir- 
remediably reformed, rejects her for mar- 
riage with a bouncing, uncomplicated young 
extrovert. 

Despite the fact that she is the primary 
victim of a drama that is chiefly talk and 
little or no genuinely motivated action, 
Miss Phillips gives a sensitive, moving 
study of moral and nervous disintegration. 
Andrews is luckier in that his part offers a 
little variety of emotion, and Marga Ann 
Deighton, Anne Jackson, Betty Greene Lit- 
tle. Monica Boyar, and Ray Walston are 
believable in lesser roles. Margo Jones, who 
gave the play its Dallas tryout last year, 
doesn’t seem to help matters with her stag- 
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Graphic House 


Clinch: Andrews and Boyar 


ing, but her production is excellent, notably 
in the arresting and imaginative set de- 
signed by Jo Mielziner. (SUMMER AND 
Smoke. Margo Jones, producer-director. 
Jo Mielziner, sets. Rose Bogdanoff, cos- 
tumes.) 


Bankhead Holiday 


At times during the current Tallulah 
Bankhead-Donald Cook revival of Noel 
Coward’s “Private Lives” it strongly re- 
sembled the play that came to Broadway 
in 1931 with the author and Gertrude 
Lawrence living in a state of highly con- 
versational sin. 

In these moments it was apparent that 
the congenitally flimsy comedy had failed 
noticeably with the years and, if left to its 
own devices, would have had difficulty sur- 
viving in 1948. But far from leaving the 
play to its own devices, Tallulah had taken 
it on a transcontinental tour as a Bank- 
head holiday, dedicated to a flamboyant 
travesty of herself burlesquing her vehicle. 

On Broadway last week, there were 
times when Miss Bankhead, clowning 
through an outrageous gamut of snarls, 
barks and grimaces, dead-pan despair and 
incautious calisthenics, ran out of inven- 
tiveness and was forced to repeat herself. 
But for the most part she was able to think 
up something to do—generally something 
that hadn’t occurred to Coward. Donald 
Cook, as the star’s sparring partner, met 
her more than halfway on her own terms, 
while Barbara Baxley and William Lang- 
ford contributed a few comparatively sane 
moments by way of contrast. (PRIVATE 
Lives. John C. Wilson, producer. Martin 
Manulis, director. Charles Elson, sets.) 
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1791 and All That 


A program note identifies “Love Life” as 
“s vaudeville,” which is probably as good 
aname as any for a refreshingly novel ap- 
proach to the stage musical. While the orig- 
jnal nature of the pattern doesn’t neces- 
sarily insure the success (or, for that 
matter, the originality) of its individual 
patchwork parts, so much of the produc- 
tion is exciting, superior entertainment 
that the rest can be easily forgiven. 

Alan Jay Lerner’s book escorts a New 
England couple and their children safely 
from 1791 to the present with the sur- 
prisingly serious purpose of frowning on 
modern living and charting the progres- 
sive weakening of the marriage ties with 
the country’s industrial advancement. For- 
tunately, the series of sketches concerned 
with the Cooper family are mostly on the 
humorous side, and all of them are alter- 
nated with an appropriate vaudeville turn. 

Actually, the vaudeville content is “Love 
Life’s” weakest feature, although the Go- 
Getters get it going brightly with *Prog- 
ress” and a Negro quartette keeps the pace 
with “Economics.” The sketches, too, have 
their moments when the author fails his 
simple device, but every one of them is 
staunchly supported by Nanette Fabray 
singing, dancing, clowning delightfully as 
Susan Cooper and by Ray Middleton con- 
tributing both a fine voice and a solid 
characterization as Sam. Add to the nice 
work of an excellent company the hand- 
some decor, Michael Kidd’s deft, puckish 
choreography, and a pleasant Kurt Weill 
score that is rich in variety and graced 
by such eminently singable melodies as 
“Here I'll Stay,” “I Remember It Well,” 
and “Green-Up Time.” (Love Lire. Cheryl 
Crawford, producer. Elia Kazan, director. 
Boris Aronson, sets. Lucinda Ballard, cos- 
tumes.) 


Bob Golby 
Nanette Fabray in “Love Life” 
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President Ike 


There had never been anything quite 
like it in the 194-year history of Columbia 
University. Weatherbeaten old Alma Ma- 
ter (see cut)—forever seated in gilded 
bronze at the heart 
of the campus—had 
played hostess to 
kings and __ states- 
men, to Presidents 
of the United States, 
and learned scholars 
from all over the 
world. She had been 
cherished and cod- 
dled for 43 years by 
a man named Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, 
who had made her 
the richest and most famous lady in New 
York. But she had never seen anything 
like this. 

Representatives of 34 ‘foreign universi- 
ties—one, the University of Bologna, dat- 
ing back to 1088—and some 300 Amer- 
ican higher educational centers had 
groomed themselves to march in academic 
procession at Alma Mater’s feet. Still, she 
had seen hoods and gowns on Morning- 
side Heights long before this, even if these 
would also appear on television for the 
first time. But what made the installation 
ceremonies on Oct. 12 unique for Alma 
Mater was the man whom she was official- 
ly welcoming as her thirteenth president. 

He was no scholar—he admitted that 
himself. Although he was her first soldier- 
president, he was more than a military 
man. Wartime idol of the American peo- 
ple, he had been trained as an executive 
and a diplomat during his 36 years of 
Army life, culminating in his command of 
the Allied invasion of Continental Europe. 
His ear-to-ear grin was a natural to at- 
tract funds. And he had pledged to de- 





Alma Mater 
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fend what Alma Mater stood for as vigor- 
ously in peace as he had in a victorious 
war. 

So on Columbus Day, two days before 
his 58th birthday, Dwight D. Eisenhewer 
became the official guardian of Alma Ma- 
ter and began in earnest his great peace- 
time job: Operation Education. 


I—The President 


“Great personalities make: great uni- 
versities,” said Dr. Butler in his 1902 in- 
stallation address. Himself the greatest 
educational personality of his time, “Nich- 
olas Miraculous” before his death last 
December put a hearty stamp of approval 
on the new president when the appoint- 
ment was announced (NEWSWEEK, July 
7, 1947). Even he seemed to feel that the 
irresistible Eisenhower could replace the 
irreplaceable Butler. 

General Eisenhower, who unofficially 
took over from Acting President Frank D. 
Fackenthal on June 7 of this year, had 
given a good preview of his educatjonal 
career during his first four months as 
mentor of some 29,000 students and 4,200 
faculty members. It was true that much 
of his time had been eaten up with per- 
sonal appearances. But President Eisen- 
hower had made his educational policies 
clear on the campus. Administratively, he 
had blown academic dust out of the 
corners, cut red tape, and made his sub- 
ordinates feel that their advice was im- 
portant. 

Freedom and Demoeraey: Educa- 
tionally, Texas-born and Kansas-bred 
Ike had shown right from the start that 
he intends to fight for academic freedom. 
When the Communist-dominated Polish 
Government offered $30,000 this year to 
create an Adam Mickiewicz chair of Po- 
lish studies, Columbia accepted on a trial 
basis. Subsequently, Dr. Arthur Prudden 
Coleman, assistant professor of Polish, re- 
signed in protest, charging that the chair 


Columbia past and present: The Class of °69 went home at 1 o’clock ... 
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would be used for Communist infiltra‘. op 
of Columbia (Newsweek, July 19). 
President Eisenhower coolly accey ed 
his resignation. “If I ever find,” he wi. te 
Dr. Coleman, “that the incumbent of ¢ jis 
chair or any similar chair steps aside 


to infiltrate our university with philoso. | 
phies inimical to our American system of | 


government, the chair will be at once «is- 
continued.” But Ike had made his poi: 
The chair would be established. 
Friends found out that he feels one of 
the ways to strengthen American democ- 
racy is to learn all about the opposite 
ideologies, to teach Communism but never 
to preach it. At a time when universilies 
and professors were being pulled into the 
Red spy hunt, the new president prepared 
last week to say in his installation speech: 
“The facts of Communism . shall be 
taught here .. . The truth about Commu- 
nism is, today, an indispensable require- 
ment if the true values of our democratic 
system are to be properly assessed.” 
Equally apparent was Ejisenhower’s in- 
tense interest in education as the founda- 
tion of democracy. In welcoming students 
to the 195th academic year, he pointed up 
“the opportunity to prepare yourselves for 
effective citizenship . . . This, to my mind, 
is the greatest ambition any American can 
hold.” And, his Oct. 12 manuscript added, 
“general education for citizenship must be 
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the common and first purpose.” He feels 
that every man or woman who comes to 
Columbia must leave it first a_ better 
democratic citizen and second a_ wiser 
scholar. 

Teachers, he recently told a_ private 
meeting of businessmen, are the most im- 
portant members of every community. 
and he suggested that each man present 
invite a teacher to his home as an hon- 
ored guest. 

*Have Fun’: President Eisenhower's 
four-month stay on the campus had not 
been exclusively on the serious side. He 
had kidded and delighted both students 
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and faculty with the famous Eisenhower 
charm. In addressing the 2,484 under- 
graduate men of Columbia College, he 
drew thundering applause by telling them: 
“The day that goes by that you don’t 
have some fun, that you don’t enjoy 
life, is to my mind not only unneces- 
sary but un-Christian.” He promised to 
give them additional recreational facil- 


Hities and to enlarge the capacities of 


Baker Field. 

At football practice, the former West 
Point halfback -told Lou Little’s eleven to 
win every game in the first quarter be- 
cause “When you get older you can’t 
stand the strain of waiting until the final 
whistle blows.” 

Ike himself has had little time to enjoy 


| his favorite recreations—fishing, bridge, 


the 
painting at which he dabbles (NEWSWEEK, 


paper-backed Western stories, or 


: Oct. 11). Whereas Dr. Butler had been 
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tucked away on the third floor of Low 
Memorial Library, Ike has insisted on a 
new ground-floor office to be “accessible” 
(although to date he’s been pretty hard 
to see). Eisenhower has not had time to 
familiarize himself with all the univer- 
sity’s functionings, but he is visiting each 
of Columbia’s 
leges. As he’d said himself in opening the 
summer session last July: “I am a fresh- 
man president . . . I hope that we will 


1 Tree Day in “the barnyard”... 


learn from each other and that I will be 
the principal beneficiary of this common 
and cooperative effort.” 


II-The University 

Freshman Eisenhower inherited a uni- 
versity which is a strange mixture of the 
traditional and the modern. Columbia 
dates hack to a 1754 charter from George 
II—but it has been a university legally 
only since 1912. Some of its present cur- 
ticuluns are overstuffed and outdated, 
but it was one of the earliest homes of 
atomic-energy research and the mother of 
the Minhattan Project. More than 1,000 
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eighteen schools and col-> 


courses are offered to adults and young 
people, ranging in subject from atom bust- 
ing to Zoroastriaifism, and in scope from 
the new Russian Institute to chamber 
music. 

King’s College: Columbia had _ its 
humble beginnings with eight students 
under Dr. Samuel Johnson, its first presi- 
dent, in the vestry room of Trinity Church 
in downtown Manhattan. Known as 
King’s College, the institution on Barclay 
Street counted among its early graduates 
Alexander Hamilton, Chief Justice John 
Jay, and Gouverneur Morris, first minister 
to France. After more than a century, 
Columbia College—as it was then called 
—moved uptown to 49th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, with land for expansion from 
47th to 51st Streets. Today this “Upper 
Estate” is Rockefeller Center, which pays 
the university a tidy yearly rental of 
$3,774,000. 

When Frederick A. P. Barnard became 
tenth president in 1864, Columbia had 
only 150 students, who learned entirely 


and for all to remain within the bounds 
of New York City. Teachers College, then 
ten years old, became a part of Columbia 
in 1898. Today it trains some 12,000 men 
and women each summer and 8,000 in 
the winter. 

Barnard College for women joined the 
Columbia family in 1900. Its greatest 
growth was during its 36 years under 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve. The 1,200 
girls in “the barnyard” are now guided by 
modern-minded Millicent Carey MclIn- 
tosh, who is streamlining courses. 

Big and Rich? Columbia University 
is neither the biggest nor the most richly 
endowed seat of learning in this country. 
The University of California claims the 
first honor, Harvard the second. But its 
capital resources have been officially esti- 
mated at $166,600,000. Because of its 
reputation of wealth, students screamed 
when the tuition fees went up 33 per cent 
last February. Actually, when its invest- 
ment income of $6,180,000 is split eight- 
een ways for its schools and colleges, there 





... and today students rub elbows with General Ike on Low’s steps 


by rote. After a short chapel service, 
classes started at 10 a.m. with a recitation. 
Two recitations at 11 and 12 followed, 
and at 1 p.m. everyone went home. 

Birth of a University: But Columbia 
was beginning to put out strong branches 
which would eventually make it a full- 
sized university. The School of Law— 
which numbers among its alumni Teddy 
and Franklin Roosevelt (neither of whom 
graduated), Thomas E. Dewey, and Su- 
preme Court Chief Justices Charles Evans 
Hughes and Harlan Stone—was organized 
in 1858. Joining the budding university in 
1860 was the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, which has such a high rating 
today that 4,000 tried to get into its first- 
year class of 110 this fall. 

In 1892, Columbia purchased the 
Bloomingdale insane asylum property on 
Morningside Heights, lying between 116th 
and 120th Streets and Broadway and 
Amsterdam Avenues. Five years later Co- 
lumbia moved to this site, deciding once 


isn’t too much left to invest in the future. 
On June 11, Eisenhower had told an 
alumni dinner that Columbia “needed” 
$170,000,000. The “need” is for what uni- 
versity officials call “added opportunity” 
—projects which would benefit the whole 
nation. It is pretty much up to Ike to get 
the money. As he told Columbia College 
students: “I’m going . . . to help you get 
[the things you need]; the only thing I 
ask is that you do the same damn thing— 
that anyone you see that you think has a 
nickel to spare, let’s get it into the fund.” 
There wasn’t a person—including Eisen- 
hower—who didn’t think he could get the 
money. He had already shown that while 
“he might rule with a strong hand, he was 
also going to put his engaging personality 
foremost. When a university potentate 
said last week: “I wonder what Columbia 
will do to Eisenhower in the next ten 
years,” an equally hallowed pundit re- 
plied: “You'd better say, I wonder what 
Eisenhower will do to Columbia.” 
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The MNAZING HOW "Magic Ribbon” together with 
; just scissors and cellulose tape! 
* program. It is equally simple 
to join several recordings © 
together and put on one reel 
the music of one particular 

orchestra. 
Magic Ribbon 


Now you can record full symphonies right from your radio . Use the same reel over and 
* over again! 

...make permanent recordings of your childrens’ voices... Toe... . .chemenok dum 

simply, quickly, inexpensively ! . accomplished automati- 


The new...improved 
*“SOUNDMIRROR’” is 
absolutely the finest quality 
home recorder in the world 
today! 

Years of research and 
development . . . by the 
pioneer and leader in mag- 
netic recording has made 
possible this truly remark- 
able “SOUNDMIRROR.” 


So simple and convenient to 
use, a child can operate it! 
No tinkering...no adjusting 
«..no tricky threading...no 
fussing! The single “gear- 
shift” control of the 
“SOUNDMIRROR’” does 
everything for you. 
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Full . . . unbroken half hoy; * 
recording on every reel of 
“Magic Ribbon!" 

Now you can record any 
program exactly as your 
radio receives it!...You cap 
enjoy aninterrupted record iNgs 
of your favorite symphonies 
...entire Operatic scores ...or 
the popular tunes of the | 
nation’s best bands. 4 
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You can cut, edit, and splice 


It’s a simple matter to cut out 
the unwanted parts of any 





Quiet...no needle scratch, 
no surface noise! 


Whatever you record on the 
amazing ‘Magic Ribbon” 
replays with lifelike fidelity, 











cally whenever a new re- 
cording is made on a reel of 
“Magic Ribbon”. .. double 
exposures are thus impos- 
sible. Foolproof controls 
prevent accidental erasures. 






























You'll have to see the new 
“SOUNDMIRROR" 
Magic Ribbon Home 
Recorder ... you'll have to 
hear it ...to believe its 
great entertainment possi- 
bilities: It is truly one of i 
the first great post-war 
contributions of electronic 

science that can be enjoyed 

by everyone ! 
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Solvent Opera 
The New York City Opera Co. has a 


special attachment for Puccini’s “Tosca.” 
The company began its life with the opera 
on Feb. 21, 1944, and harvested a batch 
of rave critical notices that got the ambi- 
tious little group off briskly. Last week, 
in honor of the opening of its tenth sea- 
son,* the organization again offered “Tos- 
ca,” with the same cast which had made 
it a hit all over again last spring. 

This time “Tosca” was not quite as 
good. Suzy Morris, for example, the so- 
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paid off. The New York City Opera Co. 
gives, on the whole, performances which 
are much admired and respected by both 
public and critics. Like the Metropolitan, 
it has a full house for almost all its produc- 
tions. Unlike the Met, it is solvent. That 
fact alone, in this day of rising costs and 
mounting deficits, makes the company 
unique. 

Challenge: Having thus proved itself 
in New York, the New York City Opera 
Co. now faces its biggest challenge. On the 
night of Dec. 1 it will open a nineteen-per- 
formance run at the Civic Opera House in 
Chicago. Much depends on its success 


Laszlo Halasz (left) rehearsing Suzy Morris and Mario Binci for “Tosca” 


prano who had made a hit in the title role 
last spring, was not the Floria Tosca she 
had been before—due doubtless to the 
effects of a virus infection she has been 
fighting. But while Mario Binci was not 
the Cavaradossi he promised, Walter Cas- 
sel as Scarpia sharpened his delineation. 
This unpredictability in human behavior, 
however, did not perturb Laszlo Halasz, 
the company’s artistic and music director. 
“This is the curse and beauty,” he said, 
“of working with young performers.” 

Singers, of course, are always unpredict- 
able. But in running the New York City 
Opera Co., Halasz has undertaken more 
than the normal ratio of now-you-have-it- 
now-you-don’t. With young singers who 
may be terrific one week and mediocre the 
next, and with seasoned old pros who may 
or may not fit into the company’s integrat- 
ed musical and dramatic concept, Halasz 
has always had to be ready to pull not 
one, but two, rabbits out of his hat. 

This policy of flexibility, plus imagina- 
tion, enterprise, and determination has 


—_—___ 





*Because the company gives two separate seasons 
a year which are not continuous, it counts its age 
as beginning its tenth season instead of its fifth. 
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there. Chicago, weary of opera companies 
which either didn’t suit the critics or the 
public, and wearier still of the high cost of 
deficits, was nevertheless not willing to lay 
the ghost of the love for opera for which 
the city is well known. 

A group of civic-minded businessmen, 
therefore, got together as The Chicago 
Citizens’ Committee for Opera, thought 
hard on the operatic situation in the Unit- 
ed States, and invited the New York com- 
pany to come out for a trial run. If the 
Chicago public and critics take to the or- 
ganization as enthusiastically as has New 
York, then the chances are all in favor of 
a five-year pact wherein Chicago and Man- 
hattan will pool resources in city-sponsored 
opera with twin aims: integrity and sol- 
vency. 

The setup in Chicago thus far resembles 
the pattern set in Manhattan. Most of the 
Citizens’ Committee are businessmen who 
have heretofore had nothing to do with 
opera. Included are Mayor Martin H. Ken- 
nelly, the honorary chairman, Bentley G. 
McCloud, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and the organization’s 
chairman, Charles Aaron, counsel, James 








Meat Market In Pennsylvania 
Buys 2 New Display Cases 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Fire recently destroved the entire build- 
ing of Coyne’s Market, Honesdale, Penn. 
“When our store was rebuilt, we equipped 
it with 2 new Frigidaire Compressors, 2 
new Frigidaire Display Cases plus 2 Frigid- 
aire Compressors and a cooling unit which 
survived the fire,” says owner James Coyne 
(above). “The Frigidaire equipment we had 
before the fire gave us excellent results. 
So we naturally bought Frigidaire products 
again.” 

Murray Co., Inc., Honesdale, handled 
the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 








You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








What do you 
look for in 
employees? 


Cliblety ts Think ? 


Babson selects for admission 
men with the character and 
intelligence necessary for 
success in business. 


Chalapiabilaty ? given a 


broad background in sound 
business fundamentals so 
they may readily acquire 
through experience whatever 
methods and techniques are 
necessary. 


Suctiabve ? 


The practical Babson method, 
with its atmosphere of living 
and thinking business, 

develops in Babson men the 
ability to act and get things 


cm For personal 


data on men 
available, 

write Direc- 
tor of 
Personnel, 


nititute. 
= OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ~ 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE IRON FIREMAN 





FROM BUNKER TO BOILER _ 
_NO COAL HA won, 


3 
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i swe clean, brilliant, efficient flame 
produced by an Iron Fireman 
stoker substantially cuts steam cost. 
It is under the precise control of 
automatic instruments. Heat is pro- 
duced in the exact amount needed, 
even though the load may vary over 
wide limits. 

Case records from coast to coast 
show that Iron Fireman stokers have 
paid for themselves, out of fuel sav- 
ings alone, in from two to three years, 
and have continued to serve, year 
after year, with complete depend- 
ability and with a very low mainten- 
ance cost. 

Write for booklet, “Iron Fireman 
Stokers for Heating and Power’. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3257 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto 
Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS. 
OIL BURNERS @ RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 
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C. Petrillo himself, bestowing the blessing 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
and Sam Levin, a vice president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

The Citizens’ Committee hopes that Old 
Guard Society will like the new opera idea, 
but the plan is primarily designed to draw 
a much broader audience. Ticket prices— 
a $4 (plus tax) top—will, however, be 
higher than in New York, where the s3 
top is a big drawing card. 

Met Man? The man most responsible 
for the position the New York City Opera 
Co. holds today is Halasz himself, now only 
43 and the person most talked about when 
musical bull sessions discuss who may 
eventually get the general managership of 
the Metropolitan. Hungarian-born, Halasy 
came to the United States in 1936. 
He first attracted national attention as 
chief of the St. Louis Grand Opera Co.. 
which project he led until 1942, when he 
obtained a leave to tour the country as 
conductor of the USO Symphony. The 
following year, when the late Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia and City Council Pres- 
ident Newbold Morris of New York asked 
him to guide their plan for a municipally 
sponsored opera company, St. Louis gave 
him its blessing and the loan of some sets 
to help the enterprise. 

There are those who think Halasz is too 
taken up with the talents of Halasz; but 
not those who work closely with him. In 
any event, he has proved that he is a con- 
ductor-artistic director who can get a job 
done when others can’t. And under his 
leadership the New York City Opera Co. 
has progressed from a company of fifteen 
leading singers, two conductors, and one 
stage director, performing a repertoire of 
three operas, to an organization of more 
than 50 leading singers, and a conductorial 
and technical staff of fifteen, with a reper- 
toire of 28 operas. 

The Singers: As for the singers them- 
selves, and the chance the company has 
given them, Halasz says: “When I find 
them, they take them away from me.” 
Thus, to the Metropolitan from the City 
Center have gone such names as Dorothy 
Kirsten, Regina Resnik, Polyna Stoska. 
Ramon Vinay, and Hugh Thompson, 
Halasz has also let Negroes have their 
chance at opera: Todd Duncan, Camilla 
Williams, and, to debut this season as 
Amonasro in “Aida,” Lawrence Winters. 

That his company now faces its biggest 
challenge, Halasz well knows. Chicago will 
judge it as a professional outfit; the local 
cloak of deserved protection may _ be 
stripped away. Some gaucheries, such as 
the costumes of a few leading singers which 
look like the work of loving hands at home. 
will have to be eliminated. 

But on his way of running an opera com- 
pany Halasz will stand or fall. “A non- 
profit organization has one weapon in the 
world—to close. And you cannot do that 
all the time.” 
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PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Seems as though nearly everybody wants 
Dodge All-Fluid Drive! 


Dodge All-Fluid Drive takes the fight out 
of stop-and-go traffic driving . . . gives you 
smoother starts and stops with less gear 
shifting. Yet this important engineering 
advance is yours at no extra cost. 

Experience Dodge All-Fluid Drive for your- 
self. Check the many other Dodge extra-value 
features . . . extra-roomy interiors . . . full- 


width ‘“‘Chair-Height’ seats . . . welcome 
head room and leg room . . . oversize luggage 
compartment. 


Discover first hand why owners are so 
enthusiastic about today’s big Dodge! 


Lowest Priced Car With Fluid Drive 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Super-Cushion Tires, 
Safety Rim Wheels, Floating Power, 
Full-Floating Ride, gyrol Fluid Drive 


SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
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Sure sign of a 
great Martini 


Just as sure as a compass points 
north, a Martini that rates a “Mar- 
velous!” has to start with a great gin. 
And that’s where these little men 


give you a good steer. 


In distant lands, they raise the 
prized Imported Botanicals that make 
Hiram Walker's Gin and a great 
Martini as close as first cousins. 
Cassia from China, Coriander from 
Czechoslovakia, Valencia peel from 


Spain... these herbs, roots and ber- 


ries —the world’s finest — give this 
great gin its tangy dryness. 


We sift the years, as.well as the 
world, for matchless botanicals. Only 
the best, the “vintage year” crops 
meet the standards set by our years 
of skill in making fine gin. 


Taste the world of difference in 
Martinis made with Hiram Walker's 
Gin. No wonder people sav, “Here's 


2 . : ; ” 
a prennum gm at no premium price. 





HIRAM 


WALKERS 


Distilled Lindon Dy 


GIN 


‘0 proof. Distilled from 100% American grain. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Astronomy by Radio 


Flying into the airport of Ithaca, N. Y., 
on a plateau above Lake “Cayuga, the vis- 
itor sees two large antennas, one rectan- 
gular and the other round, which from a 
distance look just like the radar appara- 
tus of an anti-aircraft battery. The two 
sets were, in fact, rebuilt from war-surplus 
radar equipment. But their present func- 
tion has nothing to do with aiming a gun. 
Mounted in the service of astronomy, they 
tune in on radio waves which are not man- 
made, but which emerge from the sun, the 
stars, and the distant galaxies of the uni- 
verse. 

The Cornell scientists who operate one 
of these “radio telescopes,” and are in the 
process of completing the other, played 
host last week to a conference on the new 
science of “radio astronomy.” A few of the 
visitors were astronomers: most were elec- 
trical engineers and radio experts. Al- 
though their instruments literally tune into 
broadcasts from the outer universe, they 
didn’t talk in romantic terms like “music 
from the spheres.” That music, one of 
them has remarked, “is nothing but a 
hiss.” Or in rove familiar terms, it is the 
kind of static that hashes up a transat- 
lantic broadcast. 

Stellar Statice: It was in the study of 
radio static interference, back in 1931, that 
a Bell Telephone Laboratories scientist, 
Karl G. Jansky, first discovered that the 
heavenly bodies were giving out something 
more than heat and light. Working with a 
rotating antenna at Holmdel, N. J., he 
found, as expected, that most of the com- 
munication trouble was caused by thunder- 
storms, local and distant. But in addition 
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to this earthly source, there was a steady 
static hiss of extraterrestrial origin. It is 
now known that this hiss emanates from 
the sun and from the stars of the Milky 
Way. 

The clue thus obtained was followed up 
by a young radio amateur, Grote Reber. 
who built a big parabolic reflector and 
radio amplifier in the back yard of his 
Wheaton, IIl., home. Reber is now with the 
National Bureau of Standards, which has 
supplied him with captured German radar 
apparatus for a radio observatory at Ster- 
ling, Va. Since the war, too, surveys of the 
universe with radio receivers on different 
wave lengths have been undertaken in 
England. Canada, Australia, and France, 
all of which were represented at last week’s 
meeting. 

Night and Day: Using the extremely 
sensitive new receivers, fed from antennas 
that can be swung right, left. up, and down, 
astronomers can take observations in cloudy 
as well as clear weather, by day or night. 
Under a completely overcast sky. for in- 
stance, William E. Gordon and Charles L. 
Seeger of Cornell swung around their con- 
verted Signal Corps radar and by listening 
to the hiss from the loudspeaker* and 
watching the movement of a pen on graph 
paper, could face the antenna directly to 
the sun. Similarly, they could locate the 
main axis of the Milky Way galaxy as 
easily by day as by night. 

More important to astronomy than 
such stunts is the fact that these new re- 
ceivers may “see” through the vast clouds 
of cosmic dust that at all times obscure 
many parts of the universe. These distant 





*During intermissions a flip of the switch con- 
nected the same loudspeaker to a more mundane 
radio receiver that brought in the play-by-play 
account of the World Series from Boston. 













Broadcast from the stars: These antennas tune in on the cosmos 
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WHY 


DO SO MANY 


FIRMS LOCATE IN 
INDIANA? 


@ It’s no accident that a list of corporations 
manufacturing in Indiana includes some 
of America’s biggest and most respected, 
the “blue chips’ of our national industry. 

Of course, there is Indiana’s nearness to 


_ markets and materials... her large supply 
| of willing and intelligent labor . 


.. her 
freedom from bonded indebtedness, which 
places no present or future penalty on 
enterprise. 

But there’s another point well worth 
thinking about. Indiana is simply chock- ° 
full of small plants making vital parts for 
national manufacturers. These small pros- 
perous concerns, besides helping to stabi- 
lize the state’s prosperity, produce just 
what the “blue chips” need—right here in 
Indiana. 

Get all the facts about Indiana... 


write for the free booklet. 





INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


¥%& ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
you'll want, sent prompt- 
ly and without obliga- 
tion. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ... . DEPT. N-39 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Gol Ce comyertable... 


in these smart new Rand Freematics! 
’ Because these shoes need no breaking 
in—they're extremely flexible—give 
you “old shoe” comfort right from 
the start. One reason—Rand Free- 
matics are preflexed. Another—the 
special cork insole cradles your foot, 
gives you buoyant support. Good 
reasons to treat your feet right with 
Rand Freematics. See them soon. 


“ wn” 
BY Kandy YOUR STYLE SCOUT 


Rand "Freematic” 
No. 17845, Parkway last 


Rand "Freematic” 


No. 17886, Parkway fast 


Also Randcraft Shoes 
Sor men and young men 
at lower prices 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
SHOEMAKERS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 
Division of International Shoe Company 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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RAND 


FREEMATIC 


INSOLE 
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dust clouds screen off the light which j- 
emitted from individual stars and tly 
spiral galaxies that must exist beyond 
them. Radio waves may get through, how- 
ever, and thus reveal parts of the univers: 
that must remain forever invisible to the 
optical telescope, even the 200-inch mirro, 
of Mount Palomar. 

The newer radio telescope, employing 2 
parabolic mesh of wire instead of an alu- 
minum mirror, is designed to gather radio 
static in the microwave region. Built wit); 
the cooperation of the Office of Naval 
Research, the telescope will cost about 


Acme ° 


Radio astronomers Gordon and Seeger 
locate noise center of Milky Way 


$30,000, compared with some $6,000,000 
for the Mount Palomar installation. Like 
the large optical telescopes, it has a polar 
mount and an automatic drive so that it 
can point continuously at the sun or at 
a constellation that swings in an arc 
across the sky. 

The radio telescope will never replace 
the optical ones. The primary data of as- 
tronomy must still come from photographs 
or visual observations of stars and gal- 
axies. But they do provide a new means 
of observation, and are showing how much 
more than light and heat is radiated by the 
stars. 

So far these radio emanations have been 
regarded mainly as a nuisance in that they 
occasionally get strong enough to make 
noise on communication receivers. But 
their study opens new vistas. The earth 
is bathed in all sorts of radiations from 
outer space—cosmic rays, electrons, light. 
heat, radio waves. And for all we know, 
points out S. C. Hollister, Cornell’s 
dean of engineering, the radio waves may 
be as important as light and heat in pro- 
moting photosynthesis and the develop- 
ment of plant and animal life upon the 
earth. The new science of radio astronomy 
is at a beginning point comparable with 
the stage when Galileo in 1609 raised his 
first optical telescope to the heavens anc 
discovered that the sun had spots, the 
planets had structure, and the Milky Way 
was the blurred track of countless individ- 
ual stars. 
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Bush to Compton 


Since early in the last war, the contribu- 
tion of civilian science to American mili- 
tary affairs has been channeled through 
the workmanlike hands of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. A close personal friend of President 
Roosevelt, he organized and operated the 
_ Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, which put the services of university 
and industrial scientists at the disposal of 
the Army and Navy and, in several cases, 
independently developed valuable weapons 
that the armed services hadn’t even asked 
for. For the last year, with the unification 
‘ of the military establishment, Bush has 
’ headed the top-echelon Research and De- 
velopment Board, getting the three armed 
services to work together in weapons re- 
search, particularly in the field of guided 
missiles. 
Last week the pipe-toting, 58-year-old 
electrical engineer called together most of 
the board’s 200-odd employes in one of 
its closely guarded rooms in the. Pentagon 
and informed them that “there will be a 
i change in your boss.” After gasps of sur- 
prise died down he added: “I can assure 

you that between the two of us, it won’t 
; make much difference which is top man.” 
4 Double Harness: The new top man 
is Dr. Karl T. Compton, handsome, white- 
i haired, 61-year-old physicist, who resigned 
the presidency of the Massachusetts In- 
: stitute of Technology to take the job. 
; Bush and Compton have long pulled in 
double harness, with one or the other as 
leader. Bush had served under Compton 
as professor and vice president at M. I. T. 
where he gained celebrity by inventing the 
differential analyzer, one of the first of the 
















— “electrical brain” machines. In turn, when 
ys Bush headed the OSRD, Compton helped 
yphhs by directing its office of field service, which 
gal- sent scientists and technicians into the 
and combat zones to instruct in the use of new 
wali secret weapons and observe their tactical 
‘the fe functioning. 

During all his government service, Bush 
it never gave up his position as president of 
iw 3 the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
nals having spent part of almost every working 
But day there during the last year. He also has 

ait a rackful of office hats as director, trustee, 
Peon regent or other official with various scien- 
ight, tific organizations. He now hopes to pull 
nik the Carnegie Institution out of the finan- 
-_ cial difficulties which arose when inflation 
weil hit the value of its endowed funds. The 
pro- institution operates on a budget of about 
elop- $1,000,000 a year. 
. the | Friends of Bush believe he also wants to 
omy work for the National Science Foundation 
with § bill. Originally proposed by Bush in 1945 
d his as the peacetime successor to his OSRD, 
and 4 the foundation was repeatedly put aside 
_ the § by Congress and, when the bill finally 
Way passed, it was vetoed by Mr. Truman be- 
livid- cause control was vested in a board not 
responsible to the President. 
week 
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Know your Scotch 
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As you probably know, peat is a vegetable substance consisting of 
roots, fibres and moss which can be cut and dried and used for fuel. 
It is the heavy smoke from peat fires, lazily drifting upward through 
malted (sprouted) barley, that gives your drink of Teacher’s its 
distinctive peat smoke taste. 


| ‘Oe te Favour” 
Tk 


ACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


Lhe Scotch 
you know is 


always right 
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| Perfection of Blended 
Seoteh Wuisky 
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‘Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof » Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York «+ Importers since 1794 


TTT 
PACIFIC 


— a . ere 3 
..... Pullman on one of Union Pacific’s smart 


No TRAFFIC to bother you...no 
worry or strain. It’s like having your 
own clear highway when you travel 
over the smooth, steel rails . . . comfort- 
ably relaxed in a spacious Coach or 





DAILY  Saaamaleaeest 


"CITY OF LOS ANGELES”’ 
BETWEEN CHICAGO * SALT LAKE CITY* LOS ANGELES 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO « OGDEN, UTAH * SAN FRANCISCO 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO + PORTLAND« TACOMA « SEATTLE 


“CITY OF DENVER”’ 
OVERNIGHT—EVERYNIGHT BETWEEN CHICAGO « DENVER 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


BETWEEN ST. LOUIS ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ DENVER WITH 
THROUGH CARS TO THE WEST COAST 


For travel to and from the West—at its very best 
—Go UNION PACIFIC 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
The Talking People 


“Oh Mer-e-dith! Oh Meredith Will-son!” 

“Well, if it isn’t my little Talking 
People!” 

On 446 ABC, CBS, and NBC stations 
last week this bit of dialogue between a 
childish chorus and its mastermind started 
off a series of spot exhortations for listen- 
ers to Mr. Ace & Jane (CBS, Friday, 
8:30-9 p.m., EST), The Aldrich Family 
(NBC, Thursday, 8-8:30 p.m., EST), and 
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Willson’s talkers sell Jell-O 


The Meredith Willson Show 
Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST). 

And on all three shows the Talking 
People were heard to ery, laugh, or sigh— 
all in unison—about the merits of Jell-O. 
the sponsor of the three programs. Occa- 
sionally—still in unison—they gave a 
vocal imitation of the shimmer of their 
sponsor’s product. 

Willson describes his invention of this ad- 
vertising gimmick in his book “And There 
I Stood With My Piccolo,” published last 
week, as the end result of a low budget and 
an interest in the old Greek choruses. 
Canada Dry tried his idea two years ago 
but cut his chorus of sixteen to three men 
and two girls, then dropped it at the end 
of the season. The Ford Motor Co. spon- 
sored Willson and his chorus last year but 
dropped the program when the Hooperat- 
ing fell. But Jell-O, by sponsoring Willson 
on three networks, accepted the unquali- 
fied praise offered by the College of the 
City of New York, which gave him its 
1947 award for the year’s best radio com- 
mercial idea. 


Quiz Kids Multiplied 


Eight years ago, five of Chicago’s bright- 
est children passed a long questionnaire- 
and-essay examination to become the 
nation’s first Quiz Kids. Since then 269 
others have paraded their enormous funds 
of information before an astonished public. 

This month children from 5 to 16 will 
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Once scientists, exploring the in- 
visible, worked relatively “blind.” 
Few microscopes magnified more 
than 1500 diameters. Many bac- 
teria, and almost all viruses, re- 
mained invisible. 

Then RCA scientists opened new 
windows into a hidden world—with 
the first commercially practical elec- 
tron microscope. In the laboratory this 
instrument has reached magnifications 


of 200,000 diameters and over. 100,000 
is commonplace... 


To understand such figures, pic- 








Bacteria bigger than a Terrier 


ture this: A man magnified 200,000 
times could lie with his head in 
Washington, D. C., and his feet in 
New York. ... A hair similarly mag- 
nified would appear as large as the 
Washington monument. 


Scientists not only see bacteria, but 
also viruses—and have even photo- 
graphed a molecule! Specialists in 
other fields—such as industry, mining, 
agriculture, forestry—have learned un- 
suspected truths about natural re- 
sources. 


Development of the electron 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 






Electron microscope, perfected at RCA Laboratories, reveals: 
hitherto hidden facts about the structure of bacteria. 


microscope as a practical tool of 
science, medicine, and industry is 
another example of RCA research 
at work. This leadership is part of 
all instruments bearing the names 
RCA, and RCA Victor, 


When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


Suppose America depended on 
this kind of ‘common carrier’ 


Let’s suppose that 

railroads had only 

man power — no 
equipment whatever—and that their 
employees had to transport America’s 
freight on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of freight 
15 miles a day, to move a ton of 
freight one mile would cost, at pres- 
ent wage rates, $18.45. This means 
that your individual freight bill on the 
things you consume would amount to 
$84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 
and engines and the tracks on which 
they run. These tools so greatly mul- 
tiply the transportation output of 
each worker that the average charge 
to the public for moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 114¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important it 
is to everyone in America that the 
railroads have the best equipment 
available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives... freight cars... 
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passenger trains ... signals... rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as fast 
as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
rail transportation system, the rail- 
roads must be allowed to earn enough 
to supply their workers with even 
more and better “tools.” Only in this 
way can they continue to provide the 
low-cost, efficient transportation so 
essential to the very life and _pros- 
perity of our nation. 

* 
LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC. network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central 
Time. 


7fosoeunow OF 


MERICAN 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C, 
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take similar tests to appear on local Quiz 
Kid shows in 35 cities, and before the year 
is over, 75 NBC stations will carry local 
Quiz Kid shows using the same questions 
heard on the network show (Sunday, 4- 
4:30 p.m., EST.) Winners on the local 
shows will eventually compete on the net- 
work program from Chicago. 

The difficulties that confronted the 

original show have been ironed out in a 
manual distributed to the stations by 
Louis G. Cowan, Inc., producers of the 
program. Some bits of Quiz Kid lore: 
© Selection of a “chief quizzer” had _ baf- 
fled the producers, who found that college 
professors awed the kids into stony  si- 
lence. They finally came up with Joe 
Kelly, who dropped out of school after 
the third grade but nevertheless possessed 
a glib tongue and could make the chil- 
dren feel at home before the mike. 
> Even now, after eight vears with the 
kids and despite an able staff of research- 
ers behind him, Kelly is occasionally 
proved wrong by one of the contestants. 
And he must often skim them over dan- 
gerous ground—like the time when young 
Mark Miller went into embarrassing de- 
tails on the mating of the grouse. 
> Parents were sometimes a problem. In 
several cases a child was eliminated as a 
possible contestant when the producers 
found that his parents considered the 
show a steppingstone to Hollywood. 
P Since the show’s beginning, 167 Quiz 
Kids have been “retired” because of reach- 
ing old age—16 years. Of the graduates, 
nine are married, two have gone to West 
Point, and others have turned to teaching, 
writing, acting, and concert work. The pro- 
ducers say it will take another ten years 
before the kids prove Kelly’s contention— 
that they are the country’s best physically 
and socially as well as mentally. 


Acme 
TV on Wheels: Robert Wright 
of Milwaukee put a set in his 
car, with good results. But offi- 
cials saw a new road peril and 
hoped the idea wouldn't spread. 
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| This is an ink cartridge of a ball point pen. By the same token, you might need only 
- Jhis particular cartridge hurdled design to check into Bundy to really put over a 
B problems, sped production and helped write product you're working on now. For you'd 
e extra profits for several manufacturers. be amazed at where you can use Bundy 
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Many a manufacturer got off to his most 

profitable product when he finally looked 
into Bundyweld, especially for an application 
that didn’t seem to call for a tubing at all. 
No telling how easily Bundy can give you a 
smarter, stronger product, turned out faster 
at less cost. Bundy engineers are willing to 
try. Just call or write Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany, Detroit 14, Mich. 


4 Why not use Bundyweld Monel or 

nickel in steam irons? Bundy’s thin- 
ner walls conduct heat faster (more 
efficient irons!) and its purity prevents 
steam from discoloring fabrics (higher 
quality irons!). 


BUNDY TUBIN 


x * x * 
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ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
® 7 eens : 





*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
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— » Bundyweld Tub- 

ing, made by a 
Patented process, is en- 
tirely different from any 
other tubing. It starts as 
a single strip of basic 
meicl, coated with a 
bonding metal. 
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This strip is con- 
tinuously rolled 
twice laterally into tubu- 
lar form. Walls of uniform 
thickness and concentric- 
ity are assured by close- 
tolerance, cold-rolled 
strip. 


PP: 
ys) Next, a heating 

process fuses 
bonding metal to basic 
metal. Cooled, the double 
walls have become a 
strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close 
dimensions. 


@ Bundyweld 


comes in stand- 
ard sizes, up to 58” O.D., 
in steel (copper or tin 
coated), Monel or nickel. 
Special sizes can be 
furnished to meet your 
requirements. 


Bun~y Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St.e Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: 
Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bidg.¢ Chicago 32, lil.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Placee Elizabeth, N.J.: A.B. 
Merrcy Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphia 3, Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. © San Francisco10, Cal.: Pacific Metals Co., 
Ltd 3100 19th St. © Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way @ Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 
88) Day St. Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 





5) Maybe ~ could take a tip from 
Panel 1 above and check on 
Bundy for smaller air pressure lines 
in pipe organ installations. No other 
tubing offers all of Bundy’s features. 
Available in steel, Monel or nickel. 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 


When the Canadian Northwest was settled 
in the late 10th Century, the “Mounties” gave 


protection to the pioneers. 


Back of the Royal Canadian “Mounties”™* stands 
a saga of undaunted courage and steadfast service 


to their native Canada. 


HARWOOD’S CANADIAN reflects another story 
of Canadian greatness, for you'll find the same 


peerless quality in every bottle of HARWOOD’S. 


A Masterpiece of 
Canada’s Largest Independent Distillery 


Saruoods Canadian 
BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


Sole United States Importers: Carillon Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. © 90.4 Proof 














——_ ART 


Nadelman Rediscovered 


Elie Nadelman died in 1946 at the age 
of 64. A man of extraordinary talent and 
vision, he both anticipated and played a 
part in so many “modern” movements that 
his sculpture became exceedingly difficult 
to classify. Having been extremely suc- 
cessful in the ’20s and before, he was wiped 
out in the crash of ’29, retired, and was 
heard from no more 
until his death no- 
tices. 

Last week the 
Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New 
York opened a Na- 
delman show, the 
most complete ever 
held and the first 
in Manhattan since 
1927. That such an 
exhibition was pos- 
sible was due large- 
ly to the efforts of 
Lincoln Kirstein, 
long a promoter of 
the arts in general. 
Kirstein read the 
Nadelman_obituar- 
ies, remembered the artist’s work, and 
) tracked down his widow at her home in 

| Riverdale. With the help of Rene d’Har- 
noncourt of the museum staff, the vast 
clutter of bronze, marble, wood, clay, and 
plaster was sorted, mended, and classified. 

A “rediscover Nadelman” movement is 
afoot; whether his somewhat ample-bot- 
tomed ladies will catch on once again re- 
mains to be seen. In any event, there is no 
denying the wit and charm of the painted 
wooden figures—like the “Dancer”—which 
he did in his 1917-1919 period. 


World of Kokoschka 


_ Although many museums and collectors 
in the United States possess paintings by 
Oskar Kokoschka, until last week the only 
major exhibitions of his work in this coun- 
try had been held in New York, either at 
the Buchholz Gallery or at the Galerie St. 
Etienne. Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, 
Zurich, Basle, and Amsterdam know Ko- 
koschka well, however, and last summer, 
at the 24th Biennale Exposition at Venice 
(Newsweek, July 19), this once-violent 
Austrian-born son of a Czech father had 
a gallery devoted entirely to his paintings. 

Because of Kokoschka’s influence on 
contemporary painting, both here and 
abroad, the American art world therefore 
looked with interest to Boston last week 
where the Institute of Contemporary -Art 
opened the first definitive exhibition of 
Kokoschka ever held in the United States. 
After the show closes in Boston Nov. 14, 
it will then travel for nearly a year: to 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washing- 


; Museum of Modern Art 


“Dancer” 


ton, D.C., to the City Art Museum in St. 
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the M. &ST.L. 
enuing the Midwest 
by Fast Transportation of its 
Greatest Grain Crop 


The United States in 1948 is har- 
vesting the greatest crop in history, with the Midwest 
as usual leading in production of most grains. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and other Midwest Railways 
are working hard to rush the huge volume of grain 

to mills and terminal markets. 

Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, the 
four Midwest States served directly by the M. & 
St. L., in 1948 are producing 1,543,608,000 bush- 
els of corn or 44 per cent of America’s all-time 
record crop, estimated August 1 at 3,506,363,000 
bushels; 750,542,000 bushels of oats or 51 per 
cent of the U. S. crop; 24,506,000 bushels or 55 
per cent of the flax seed; 120,061,000 bushels 
or 59 per cent of the soy beans; and big crops 

of wheat, rye, barley, hay and potatoes. 
Transportation of farm crops, basic raw 
material of food for the nation and the world, 
is the biggest job of Midwest Railroads, 
which in 1948 are better equipped to handle 
it than ever before. The M. & St. L., for 77 
years a major factor in fast marketing of 
Midwest crops, has big fleets of new grain 
cars, each with capacity of more than 
1,500 bushels, and of modern Diesel loco- 
motives to haul them, 


in Pact Freight Serwice 


for Grain Growers, Shippers and Processors 


= 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis 


RAILWAY 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Here's How Your Business Can Get 
Thousands or Millions Quickly! 


High labor and material costs, 
heavy inventories, a slowing down 
of customer payments, and other 
factors have placed many growing 
companies in a tight cash position. 


If that’s your problem . . . if an 
adequate and continuous supply of 
operating cash would enable you to 
operate more efficiently, plan ahead 
more intelligently . . . it will pay 
you to read our book, “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 


Learn how much more money you 
can get . . . how long you can use it 


. . - how little it costs. Read how 
Commercial Credit’s liberal, flexible, 
low-in-cost Commercial Financing 
Plan relieves you of worries about 
renewals, calls and periodic clean- 
ups of loans. See what manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, who have 
used this plan to a total of over a 
billion dollars in the past 5 years, 
say about its many advantages. 


Write or phone the nearest Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for a copy of ‘‘A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 ® New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 © Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 
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$80,000,000 







Capital and surplus 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Louis, to the M. H. De Young Memorial | 
Museum in San Francisco, and finally, | 
from July 19 through Sept. 5, to the Mu. 
seum of Modern Art in New York City, 
And to go along with the whole enterprise, 
there is also a handsome and informative 
new book, “Oskar Kokoschka.”* : 
The Disillusioned: Kokoschka wa; _ 
not just a painter; he was a playwright, | 
and a fiery writer of social pamphlets. He | 
was seriously wounded and _ disillusioned § 
after the first world war. He helped to eam 
his title of “the mad Kokoschka” by hay. 









Museum of Modern Art 


Kokoschka: A 1913 self-portrait 


ing a life-size doll made. “She” was to be his 
companion; “that ‘she’ accompanied Ko- 
koschka to the opera and to balls remains 
unsubstantiated”—or so the book says. 
Because of his open and avowed opposi- 
tion to the Nazi regime, Kokoschka was j 
represented in the now-famous exhibition : 
of “Degenerate Art,” which was held in J 
Munich in 1937 to contrast what Hitler 
had done to modern artists in the Third 
Reich. With the coming of the war proper. 
Kokoschka went to England, where a sec- 
ond conflict did little to help his creative 
life. Peace and the opportunity to travel 
again have, however, brought new life and 
new color to the man who never stopped 
being an Expressionist. “In my work,” he 
writes in the book, “there is none of the 
experimenting with all the different phases. 
from impressionism, pointillism, cubism te 
non-objective art ... I simply wanted to 
create around me a world of my own it 
which I could survive the progressive dis- 
ruption going on all over the world.” 













— F 





*Oskak Kokoscuka. With an introduction by & 
James S. Plaut and a letter from the artist. % 
pages. Chanticleer Press. $3.50. Bound in pape! 
and minus the two original lithographs in the | 
cloth edition. $2. 
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Despite today’s acute shortage of 
aged whiskey—Schenley continues 
to give you the same rich measure 
- of 5, 6, and 7 year old whiskies* 
because Schenley has the world’s 
largest reserve of quality aged, 


American, pre-war whiskies lon 


n Art 
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Id in 
saad The back label proves SCHENLEY’s superior quality 
roper, 3 
a sec: . Look at the label on the back of any bottle before you 
pative buy. It’s this back label that tells you the age of the 
“—_ whiskey. The Schenley Back Label is proof that you 
¥ pe are getting the same rich measure of 5, 6, and 7 year 
oo he old whiskies in every bottle. And remember, the 
of the Schenley name is your assurance of the unequalled 
hases, blending skill that has made so many millions agree: 
— SCHENLEY TASTES BETTER! 
wn in 
re dis § °. ae 
. 5 Join the millions who enjoy mild, friendly Schenley— friendly to your taste 
ion by Mar k of Merit” rit Whiskey 
Hist. 87 


: ‘ag oa : * The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskey. 65% 
; re Blended Whiskey =; grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. 10% straight whiskey 5 years old. 21% straight whiskey 
6 years old. 4% straight whiskey 7 years old. Copr. 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 
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SHIP SOUTH AND SAVE! 





FREIGHT COSTS ARE LESS TO AND FROM THE 
MID-CONTINENT AREA BY SHIPPING THRU U. S. GULF PORTS 





and other U. S. Gulf Ports. 





SOUTH AMERICA ... Brazil 
... Uruguay... Argentina. 
-Approximately five sailings 
monthly from New Orleans 










WEST AFRICA ... Dakar... 
Marshall... Takoradi...Lagos 
...Matadi...Luanda...Lobito. 
Monthly sailings from New 
Orleans and other U. S. Gulf 
Ports, via North Brazil. 


MISSISSIPP! SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. * NEW ORLEANS 
Route of the luxury cruisers 
“Del Norte.’ “Del Sud.’ “‘Del Mar“ 
Offices: New York, 17 Battery Place — Chicago, 140 So. Clark St.—St. Lovis, 320 No. Fourth St.—New Orleans, 
Hibernia Building — London, Brown Jenkinson & Co., Ltd. — Paris, Societe Commercial de L’Ouest Africain 














This handsome, space- 


Saving unit gives you quick access to prop- 
erly cooled drinking water . . . 28 big ice 
cubes in handy, quick-release trays .. . 
roomy, lockable cold-storage space for bev- 
erages, pharmaceuticals, etc. No plumbing 
needed; just plug in the electrical cord! 
See it in your Kelvinator dealer’s complete 
line of Electric Water Coolers. Check your 
classified telephone directory for his name, 


New Electric 
Water Cooler 


mane ay 
EBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Combines 


AU Three 


or write us for complete details today! 





Town and Lucas Streets 


108 


The EBCO Manufacturing Company 
Columbus 8, Ohio 





























RUST 


THE MODERN RUST PREVENTIVE 


@ Protect metal against rust- 
forming elements—moisture, fumes, 
weather, etc. Rust-Oleum may be 
applied directly to any rusting sur- 
face. No sandblasting or chemical 
cleaning are necessary. Just wire- 
brush to remove rust scale. On 
rusting metal, RUST-OLEUM pen- 
etrates the rust and makes it a part 
of the protective film. All colors 
and aluminum. Easy to apply — 
goes on 25% faster. WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG OF RECOM- 
MENDED APPLICATIONS. 
Test It On Your Car 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Love in an attic: Holden and Crain 


Up.in Peggy’s Attic 


At the close of the 1947 season the 
moneymaking “Miracle on 34th Street” 
won George Seaton an Oscar for the best- 
written screen play and earned Edmund 
Gwenn another statuette for the best per- 
formance by a supporting actor. In “An 
Apartment for Peggy,” Seaton draws a 
fine but unmistakable line between hokum 
and honest sentiment to fashion a film 
notable for its good intentions and a per- 
vading warmth and quiet humor that can- 
not fail to appeal to the majority of 
moviegoers. And once again the writer- 
director has the benefit of a knowing, 
slyly amusing characterization by Gwenn. 

The good intentions department is 
chiefly concerned with certain postwar 
problems of GI’s and their wives. These 
matters are stated clearly, without preach- 
ment, and suggestions are offered natural- 
ly in the course of relating how Peggy 
Taylor (Jeanne Crain) talked a retired 
professor (Gwenn) out of a projected sui- 
cide, and her pregnant self and husband 
(William Holden) into the professor’s un- 
inhabited attic. 

Ideally cast as a young matron of in- 
effable energy and irresistible good will, 
Miss Crain is engaging in her ebullience 
and actively cute without ever being 
sticky and makes a’ charming foil for 
Gwenn’s delightful humor. William Hol- 
den makes it a co-starring threesome with 
a thoroughly believable performance as 
the principal beneficiary of Peggy’s faith. 
(An APARTMENT FOR Praey. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. William Perlberg, producer. 
George Seaton, director. Technicolor.) 


No, Not Very 


For a few disarming minutes “Isn’t It 


. Romantic?” promises to turn out a mel- 


low, folksy little comedy about a sleepy 


Newsweek 
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Indiana town, a glib city chap (Patric 
Knowles), and the indigent Major Cam- 
eron (Roland Culver) and his daughters 
three (Veronica Lake, Mona Freeman, 
and Mary Hatcher). But story trouble 
sets in early and, aside from an occasional 
line that catches what should have been 
the prevailing humor of the piece, the 
screen play is a handicap to all concerned. 

Billy De Wolfe as a backward swain 
works indefatigably for laughs; Culver 
makes something out of very little with 
his travesty of an unconstructed rebel; 
and Pearl Bailey sings two narrative 
plaints in her best ambulating-blues style. 
Unfortunately, these efforts—and several 
additional song numbers—tot up to noth- 
ing more than barely adequate entertain- 
ment. (Isn’r Ir Romantic? Paramount. 
Daniel Dare, producer. Norman Z. Mce- 
Leod, director.) 


Scotch Broth 


In Boston in 1939, Orson Welles pro- 
duced a thick theatrical stew called “Five 
Kings’—a bold attempt to combine 
Shakespeare’s “Henry IV” (parts one and 
two) and “Henry V” into one long eve- 
ning. The critics gave it an “E” for effort 
and wrote it off as a brilliant failure. 
Welles’s film version of “Macbeth”—his 
first Shakespearean venture since the Bos- 
ton debacle—is another lusty experiment 
which again demonstrates his penchant 
for valiantly missing the mark. 

Like “Five Kings,” the Welles “Mac- 
beth” is the work of a master craftsman. 
The setting—a symphony of gray rock, 
drizzling rain, darkness, and blasted trees 
—is terrifyingly appropriate to the play’s 
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Welles: His “Macbeth” misfires 


October 18, 1948 

















What goes on here? 


Referee makes first down—or did he really just miss it? Field judge 
blocks out the nearest tackler—or was it clipping? If the officials 
call ’em—and play too—what kind of a game is that? 


You wouldn’t stand for that sort of thing on a football ficld— 
but it happens every day in the electric light and power business. 
Government not only regulates the electric companies—but is in 


_ competition with them at the same time! 


The catch is that government sets up two different sets of 
tules. The government’s electric agencies pay little or no interest 
on the money they borrow, and pay no Federal taxes—but electric 
companies do, and expect to. When government-in-the-power- 
business can’t make ends meet—it gets a handout of tax money 
from the U. S. Treasury. Who foots the bill? American taxpay- 
ers—of which you are one. 


If government can get into the light and power business this 
way—it can get into every other business the same way. 


In sixty-odd years, the self-supporting electric companies have 
built for America the most and the best electric service in the 
world. While costs of everything else are way up (including the 
costs of making and delivering electricity) electric service is still 
the best bargain in the American family’s budget . . . it does so 
much, and costs so little. 


This is a good record for the thousands of people who work 
in power companies, and for the millions of people who invest 
savings in them. 


Don’t you think these men and women deserve a fair break? 


The decision is yours, for government money is your money. 


Hear famous stars in radio’s great new dramatic show —THE ELECTRIC THEATRE .. . CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M., EST. 





It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric 
service, and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this 
advertisement is published by America’s business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


* Names on request from this magazine. 























Gly BRANIFF & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Passengers © Air Mail ¢ Cargo 





















For Your Holiday 
Vacation Travel 
fly Braniff...a few hours to 
Havana, overnight to South 
America. Three flights weekly 
from Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas 
via Houston Air-Gateway. Enjoy 
luxurious DC-6 Deluxe, Sleeper 
service, or Tourist-Cargo Liner at 
attractive new rates. 


It’s closer from the Western half 
of the U.S. through the 
HOUSTON AIR-GATEWAY fo) 


HAVANA 3 hours, 45 minutes! 
(Connections from 
New York, Washington, Miami)" 


BALBOA-PANAMA CITY 8 hrs., 40 min. 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 12 hrs., 30 min. / 
LIMA, PERU 15 hrs., 55 min. f 


‘Canadians for Ay 
and Buenos naa 


Call your Braniff office, 


local airline or travel agent 


BRANIFF 
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LOVE FIELD e DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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The first PARKER HOUSE 
advertisement—October, 1856. 


Ever hear of a hotel 
that (292 years young 7 


That’s us — Boston’s famous 
Parker House, with nearly a 
century of experience and _tra- 
dition behind it. This enviable 
background combined with our 
completely modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but it’s safest to make 
advance reservations, 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 






























































































































































MOVIES 


morbid theme. Macbeth’s square crown 
and other trappings of ill-gotten majesty 
are just gaudy enough to be ironic set 
against a castle that looks like a damp 
cave. Welles has injected some dour re- 
ligious ceremony, not in the original text, 
which gives the nightmarish Dunsinane a 
touch of early Christian Scotland. 

Where the film falls short is not so much 
in production as in conception. In both 
acting and direction, Welles’s limitations 
are strongly, sometimes almost offen- 
sively, apparent. His Macbeth is a static, 
two-dimensional creature as capable of 
evil in the first scene as he is in the 
final hours of his bloody reign. As 
Lady Macbeth, Jeanette Nolan, a new- 
comer to the screen, shows considerable 
talent which would have appeared to bet- 
ter advantage under a less bombastic di- 
rector. And the rest of the cast, with the 
exception of Lady Macduff (Peggy Web- 
ber) , seems to have fallen under the same 
somber Wellesian influence. 

Some of the script alterations are drastic 
enough to shock a conscientious student of 
Shakespeare. But even these might have 
been palatable had the Bard’s famous 
lines not been declaimed in an insistent 
Seotch burr. Indeed, the best that can 
be said of Welles’s “Macbeth” is that it 
proves that at least one Hollywood pro- 
ducer is willing to tackle Shakespearean 
tragedy. If Welles has failed utterly to 
live up to the standard set by Laurence 
Olivier’s “Hamlet” (Newsweek, Sept. 27), 
he has at least failed honestly. (Macsertu. 
A Mercury Production released through 
Republic. Orson Welles, producer-director.) 


West Is West 


About the only difference between “Sta- 
tion West” and other Westerns is that 
John Haven (Dick Powell), the man as- 
signed to the job of applying frontier 
justice in the proper places, is a lieutenant 
of the Army intelligence instead of a 
sheriff or United States marshal. But even 
this doesn’t stop him from wearing reg- 
ular Western togs as a disguise, or from 
being handy with both six gun and fists. 

The reason for Haven’s appearance in 
an unprincipled little whistle stop like 
Rock Pass is that a couple of soldiers 
guarding a gold shipment have been mur- 
dered by bandits. As a result the local 
miners are afraid to ship any gold. It soon 
turns out that Charlie (Jane Greer), a 
curvacious saloon owner who apparently 
runs the town, and some stock villainous 
characters who work for her (among them 
Gordon Oliver and Raymond Burr) had 
a hand in this dastardly business. Charlie 
has a nice smile, but Haven isn’t the man 
to let this distract him for long, and the re- 
sulting fuss ‘nh’ feathers is either pleasantly 
or monotonously standard, depending on 
how much you like the smell of sagebrush. 
(Station West. RKO. Robert Sparks, 
producer. Sidney Lanfield, director.) 
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Statement of the Ownership. Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act oi 
Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 


1946, of 
NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 
State of New York 
County of New York ; % 
for October Ist, 1948 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State ani 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes ani! 
says that he is Vice President and General Manager of 
NEWwsw EEK and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, execu- 
tive editor, editorial director, director foreign affairs, and 
general manager are: Publisher, Malcolm Muir, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Executive Editor, Chet 
Shaw, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Editorial 
Director, Edward W. Barrett, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, Y.; Director, Foreign Affairs, Joseph B. Phillips, 
152 We est 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; ; General Manager, 
Theodore F. Mueller, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member must be given. ) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd St., N. x. © 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park rag N.Y, Cc. Vincent 
Astor, 152 West 42nd St., N. Y. ; > W. Averell thacvimet. 
59 Wall St., N. Y. C.; “arthur v Anderson, Chappaqua. 
N. Y.; John R. Rutherford, 243 Walden Drive, Glencoe, 
Ill.; Gordon S. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pa.; Malcolm Muir, 
435 East 52nd St., N. Y. €.; Theodore F. Mueller, 11 
Governors Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; Eleanor Muir Johnson, 
Far Hills, N. J.; Malcolm Muir, Jr., R.F.D. 343 Red 
a N. J.; Charles F. Bomer, 152 West 42nd _ St., 

C.; Mary Cushing Astor, c/o United States Trust 
Ca. WN. Y., 45 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

3. That the known béndholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other. fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in capacity other than that of.a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 754,780. 

(Signed) T. F. MUELLER 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of 
October, 1948. 

(Signed) Charles Goehringer 
(My commission expires March 30, 1950) 











NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, ee gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 
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Take two or more panes of glass, 
separated by clean, dry air, and 
welded into a unit with Libbey: 
Owens:Ford’s Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal*. That’s Thermopane* 
.. the world’s most modern win- 
dowpane...the best recipe for 
comfort! 

This double-glass insulating unit 
stays in all year... keeps comfort 
where it belongs... inside your 
building or home. Thermopane’s 


IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 


+the windowpane that insulates 








































































































ability to prevent excessive heat 
loss through glass means warmer 
rooms in winter... and lower fuel 
bills. In summer this same insulat- 
ing quality helps keep heat outside 
. .- becomes an aid to air-condition- 
ing equipment. Thermopane even 
deadens outside noise. 

Thousands of satisfied users know 
from experience the value of Thermo- 
pane. Vou can have this remark- 
able windowpane throughout your 











LIBBEY: OWENS : FORD 
a Git Namen GLASS 





ONLY LIBBEY OWENS. FORD MAKES Thkermopane 


Look modern? It is 
modern! When _ the 
American Stove Com- 
pany, St. Louis, de- 
signed this striking 
new building, they 
made sure the large 
glass areas were glazed 
with modern insulat- 
ing windows. They 
chose Thermopane ... 
the double-glass in- 
sulating umt. And 
who should know more 
about heat control than 
the manufacturers of 
the famous Magic Chef 
range? They realized 
that with 7 hermopane 
in these beautiful win- 
dows rooms would be 
warmer in winter... 
cooler in summer... 
steamed up or frosted 
windows a thing of the 
yast. Architect: J. 
larris Armstrong, 


Kirkwood, Mo. 


building or home, too. More than 
70 standard sizes are now being 
produced in tremendous quantities. 
Your L-O-F Glass Distributor, who 
is listed in the yellow pages of phone 
books, carries many of these sizes in 
stock, and can assure prompt deliv- 
ery of special-size units. Contact him 
for further information or write us 
direct. Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 14108 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 











Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof + National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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Col. Crow discovered his 
famous limestone spring 
around 1835, on Glenn’s 
Creek, near Frankfort, Ky. 


original limestone spring is sull used 


in distilling this famous brand 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 





A TRULY GREAT NAME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
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Freeman’s Washington 


It might seem at this late date that an- 
other biography of George Washington 
would be superfluous. When Douglas 
Southall Freeman, whose magnificent bi- 
ography of Robert E. Lee is an American 
classic, approached his task he did so with 
understandable misgivings. But Freeman 
has few peers as a patient researcher, anc 
the result of his tremendous toil in scat- 
tered archives is highly rewarding. The 
first two volumes about “Young Wash- 
ington,” which take the boy and soldier 
only to his 27th year, are.a solid and yet 
fascinating work. On the strength of them, 
it is not difficult to predict that Free- 
man’s “George Washington,” when it is 
completed in several volumes, will be the 
last word on the father of his country. 

Strangely enough, although hundreds of 
books have been written about Washing- 
ton and his times, there have been only 
four large biographies. The first, by Chief 
Justice John Marshall, did not appear un- 
til 1804. Since then, works by Washing- 
ton Irving, Rupert Hughes, and the late 
Prof. Nathaniel .W. Stephenson have 
added extensively to our knowledge of 
Washington.* But Freeman found, when 
he set to work, that there was much that 
had not been said. He hopes to say it all, 
in six volumes, by 1952. 

Virginia Background: Aided by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
Freeman examined all the known Wash- 
ington material, whether in manuscript or 
print. He soon discovered more untapped 
sources in the printed material than in 
the papers, letters, ledgers, and account 
books of the first President. He also dis- 
covered that to write about young Wash- 
ington he had to write about early Vir- 
ginia, and much of these two volumes is 
devoted to what probably is the most 
thorough study ever made of the society 
of planters, tobacco raisers, slave owners, 
and land speculators which formed the 
background for Washington’s youth. 

As Freeman says, young George was 
“touching daily a colonial life that had its 
classes, its institutions, its usages, and its 
distinctive government. He was riding, 
surveying, visiting and talking with men 
whose conversation was of vestries and 
County Courts, of Governor and Bur- 
gesses, of Council and General Court, 0° 
tobacco inspection and London exchange. 
of indentured servants and new cargoes of 
slaves.” Because of the archaisms of the 
language and the strangeness of the cus- 
toms it is difficult for Freeman to make 
these times real to us now. Even at his 
expert hands the members of the Wash- 
ington, the Fairfax, and the other great 





*Hughes abandoned his biography after three 
volumes that carried Washington only io 1781; 
a died before finishing his study, which 

Washington to 1789, and it was later finished, 
though in briefer form than planned, by Waldo H. 
Dunn. Marshall's is the most complete of the 
existing major works. 
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planter families do not always seem like 
real people, for the plantation economy 
and society are far removed from present- 
day conditions. 

Freeman struggles valiantly with the 
Washington ancestry and presents. new 
pictures of Washington’s great-grandfa- 
ther John Lawrence, a two-fisted, quarrel- 
some planter who was thrice married, the 
third time to a woman who had also been 
thrice married; and of Washington’s own 
father, who appears to have been a rather 
vacillating sort of man. 

One of his best portraits is of Washing- 


“Bettmann Archiv 


Washington the young surveyor 





ton’s mother Mary Ball, a rather dis- 
agreeable woman for whom Washington 
apparently had considerable filial respect, 
if not fear, but from whose presence he 
kept himself as much as possible. A 
chronic complainer, she was a bad man- 
ager of her affairs, and Washington always 
had a witness on hand when he gave her 
money because she was very apt to forget 
all about it. She adored mutton, and 
Freeman’s picture of her sniffing at a joint 
at the dinner table to be sure it was still 
good does much to humanize the old lady. 

Much space is given to the Fairfaxes, 
for Freeman believes that this wealthy 
and powerful family had as much, to do 
with Washington’s character building as 
any other factor, except perhaps Wash- 
ington’s own older half-brother, Lawrence 
Washington. 

George in Love: Although on the 
whole the young Washington, who early 
decided on a military career, was a dull 
sort of fellow, with little humor or imagi- 
nation, he was not completely a stuffed 
shirt. He apparently had several youthful 
love affairs. Freeman has doggedly tried 
to find out who his girl friends were, but 
is certain of only one, Betsy Fauntleroy. 
She twice turned the young Washington 
down. 

He did, however, fall in love with Sally 
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6-to-l Reduction Gear, 
with drive shaft in any of 
four different positions, is 
available for the AA7, 
AA7-B, AU7, and AU7-B 
engines. 


AA-7 
AA-7B 


Here are four great performers, the Continental Red Seal I!/, 
and 2 h. p. engines which are building goodwill for more and 
more manufacturers in the vehicle and equipment fields. 
Thousands of them are operating economically, dependably, in 
lawnmowers, scooters, power bikes, tractors and wpecihaed 
machines, and as power plants on farms, and in shops. They're 
built to RUN, and STAY RUNNING, and they're backed by a 


parts and service network reaching from coast to coast. 
PERFORMANCE — Torque substantially higher than in other engines 


of their ratings assures ample reserve power for suddenly applied loads. 

These AA and AU series engines cost less to run, and run longer without 

service, because their full rated horsepower is developed at very moderate 

engine speed — as low as 2600 r.p.m. in the AA7 and the AU7. 

WIDE ADAPTABILITY — Compactness, balance, and an extremely 

low center of gravity adapt these models to an unusually broad range of 

applications, a range widened further by the fact that identical performance 

characteristics are available in models of differing profile and shape. Specify 

AAT (I'/. h.p.) or AA7B (2 h.p.) where vertical space is limited; AU7 

(1/2 h.p.) or AU7B (2 h.p.) where height is less critical than horizontal 

dimensions. 

Let these oma of Continental Motors, engine specialists 

for nearly half a century, help sell your product — help KEEP 

it sold. Installation drawings and full information on request. — t| 
Red Seal AA7, AA7-B, AU7 and AU7B engines, as well as 
genuine Continental parts and factory-authorized service, are 
available through the nationwide network of Continental dealers. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
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Mississippi Restaurant Owner 
Buys Air Conditioning System 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“T decided on Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
for my Tops Restaurant because of Frigid- 
aire’s reputation for dependability,” says 
owner D. A. Biglane, Natchez, Miss. “It 
has proven entirely satisfactory—in fact, 
it has exceeded my expectations. It should 
be a very profitable investment. 

“My Frigidaire dealer also lived up to 
his reputation for reliability and fair deal- 
ing. He did an excellent job and I know 
he will stand behind it.” Premo Stallone, 
Natchez, engineered the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find his name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





INCREASE 
Office Efficiency 


Read The OFFICE every month. 
\\ It's THE authority on progressive . 
\ office management and equipment. 


THE OFFICE, 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 





OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York e« St. 


Minneapolis ¢ Des Moines e Kansus City 


Louis 
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Cary Fairfax, young wife of Colonel 
Washington’s neighbor and close friend, 
George William Fairfax. Both apparently 
were very cautious and no scandal ever 
came out about them. Freeman is unable 
to say how intimate their relations were, 
but he implies that it was quite an affair. 
He has carefully examined Washington’s 
account book without finding evidence 
that Washington supported any mis- 
tresses, although such alliances were com- 
mon at the time. He gives a brilliant ac- 
count of Washington’s courtship of and 
marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, the 
widow whence most of his wealth 
derived. 

Freeman has dug up much new infor- 
mation and forgotten lore about Wash- 
ington and his career as surveyor, planter. 
soldier, and suitor, and from it arrives at 
the conclusion that young George was 
not quite as reserved an individual as 
tradition has him. He finds Washington’s 
character was complex but intensely hu- 
man. He was sensitive, proud, and, at the 
same time, singularly mature. He had his 
moments of emotional outbursts. He liked 
money and property. Freeman’s best one- 
line description: “His was the quenchless 
ambition of an ordered mind.” (GrorGE 
Wasnineton: A Brocrapny. Votumes I 
AND IT. Youna Wasurneton. By Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 1,013 pages. Scribners. 


$15.) 


WPB War Lords 


Bruce Catton’s book “The War Lords 
of Washington” is his view of how the 
production effort in the capital was man- 
aged and mismanaged—mostly the latter. 
His tale about the Washington war agen- 
cies is not a pretty one, and Catton ought 
to know. As War Production Board Chair- 
man Donald Nelson’s press agent and 
confidant, Catton had a front-row seat at 
all the shenanigans. In easy prose, he gives 
a convincing portrayal of a wartime 
Washington more interested in the status 
quo than in an all-out effort, and of 
military intrigue which, in his view, 
blocked the reconversion job and led to 
all the nation’s postwar difficulties. 

Throughout the war, Washington re- 
porters had a field day covering inter- 
agency disputes, especially the almost 
continuous fight between the WPB and 
the military services. Catton brings these 
situations into focus, showing that they 
were not simply arguments on the per- 
sonality level but a conflict over a deeply 
rooted American policy: civilian control 
of the economy in all phases except actual 
military operations. 

“The War Lords” is bound to create 
controversy. It will make Army and Navy 
blood pressures boil. It will offend indus- 
trialists. It may stir up rumblings among 
some die-hard New Dealers, accused of 
looking for a “home-grown Goebbels” i 
1941. And extreme conservatives certain- 
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| trailers equipped with ‘‘ 
ground to truck bed 13 seconds. Unloads same way. 





HOW TO CUT DELIVERY 
COSTS cect ANTHONY 


(A PROVED PRODUCT 


LOAD - UNLOAD -FAST-EASY 


Increase profits, beat competition by having trucks, semi - 
Lift Gates.’’ Hoists any kind load, 


¢ “Lift Gates’’ are mechanical ‘‘extra helpers.”’ 


Save 5 to 30 min. per delivery 
. . « hours per day. 


Make possible more deliveries 
daily. 


Cut merchandise damage claims. 


Unique way of advertising your 
business. 


Modernizes your delivery. 


Thousands of ‘‘Lift 

ANTHONY Gates’’ in use na- 
\IET GATE tionally. Use letter- 
HYORAULICY’ head to write for 


miniature demonstrator. No obligation. 


ANTHONY CO. Dept. 8127, Streator, lil. 
In vance Brantford Coach & abba 
. Ltd., Brantford, On 
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ly won't like Cat- 
ton’s thesis that a 
truer and more ful- 
some democracy 
could have come 
out of our war ef- 
fort, not only for 
the United States, 
but for the rest of 
the world. 

If Washington 
was, in reality, 
scared of democra- 
cy “because democ- 
racy means change.” it was “born of the 
fact that the men to whom change would 
mean loss sat in the drivers’ seats, took us 
Sto Pearl Harbor unready for war and to 
V-J Day unready for peace.” 

There are many stories here that haven’t 
been told before. The book is worth its 
price just for the low-down on the fa- 
mous “rubber mess” of 1942—a mess that 
would not have been had President Roose- 
velt and Congress faced up to the polit- 
ically odorous necessity of rationing 
gasoline. (THE War Lorps or WasHING- 
ton. By Bruce Catton. 313 pages. Har- 
™ court, Brace. $3.) 


4 Other Books 









Bruce Catton 


> Tue Tenth Sympuony. By Mark AI- 
Ydanov. 149 pages. Scribners. $2.75. Al- 
though the author terms this a “philo- 
| sophical novel,” it is really a series of 
scenes depicting salon life in nineteenth- 
century Europe. Among the celebrities who 
come and go are Beethoven; his rich pa- 
tron, Count Razumovsky; and the French 
portrait painter Jean Isabey. Wisely, Al- 
danov leaves the musical colossus as a 
vague figure, but his. sketches of the count 
and Isabey—to say nothing of his recrea- 
tion of their lives and times—are lively 
and provocative. 

Tue BurnisHep Buape. By Lawrence 
Py Schoonover. 371 pages. Macmillan. $3. A 
3 gawdy, high-blown, but competently writ- 
ten historical romance set in medieval 
France, in which an orphan, adopted by a 
master armorer, finally works his way into 
the offices of France’s most famous mer- 
chant, Jacques Couer. 

Tae Mipsummer Fires. By James 
Aswell. 311 pages. Morrow. $3. The hero 
is a successful painter of magazine covers 
who suddenly loses his inspiration. Among 
the consequences are the loss of his $100,- 
000-a-year income and faith in his mar- 
riage. Readable and compassionate, but 
that’s about all. 

Cuampiain: Tue Lire or Fortirupe. 
By Morris Bishop. 364 pages. Knopf. $4. 
An excellent biography of the heroic adven- 
turer whose contributions to the settlement 
of the New World are commonly limited to 
his discovery of the lake which bears his 
name. Bishop’s work will stand as a monu- 
ment to a Frenchman of toughness, ten- 
acity, foresight and courage. 
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MARTIN’S v.v.o. 
Alendlad Sole Whisky 
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THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 


The FIRE calls the firemen —An automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of the GLOBE 
Sprinkler System. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. 

Safeguard your property with this device. 
Why depend on a passerby for a midnight 
FIRE alarm? 





GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
jal cities 


Offices In nearly all 






Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia 











WHY? Look at her posture! Seated all 
day on a STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR, she 
escapes “afternoon letdown". A Sturgis 
encourages erect, healthful, fatigue-defeat- 
ing posture. 

If the work turned out by your office staff 
lags late in the day, write us for literature on 
the complete Sturgis line. And ask your 
Sturgis dealer for a demonstration. 






POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturc Mich 
Sturgis, Michig 








When Steam 


Minneapolis 
‘this Month 


Steam goes on this month under 
Webster Moderator Control in the 
new Home Office Building of North 
American Life and Casualty Co. 





Growth through service, which for 
52 years has been the basis for 
North American’s expansion and 
progress, was also the basis for the 
selection of the mechanical equip- 
ment in this modern building. 





a 


Fal 


New Home Office Building, North American Life 
and Casualty Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects—Lang and Raugland; Associate 
Architects — Johnson and Backstrom; General 
Contractors—Pearson Brothers; Heating Contrac- 
tor—F. S. Lamson Company. 


The Webster Electronic Moderator 
System was chosen to achieve this 
objective because of (1) demon- 
strated ability to provide comfort- 
able, even temperatures in all 
sections of a building, (2) instant 
response to every change in outdoor 
weather conditions and (8) effective 
coordination with air conditioning. 


Cooperation of the Webster Min- 
neapolis Representative with the 
architect and heating contractor 
was an important factor in this out- 
standing heating installation. 


The equipment and service that 
produced these results for North 
American Life and Casualty Com- 
pany are available now to help you 
to obtain similar results in your 
modern building. 


Address Dept. NW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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ODERATO 


SYSTEM 
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“Controlledby the weather” 
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The Issue Is Administration 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


rT is one of the curiosities of our his- 

tory that among our notable Presi- 
dents only Washington and_ probably 
T.R. could be rated as outstanding 
executives. Washington’s papers show 
the meticulous care with which he man- 
aged the routine of his offices, from his 
own estate to the nation’s government. 
T. R. knew how to pick able assistants 
and to hold their loyalty. It cannot be 
said that Jefferson, Madison, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and F.D.R. 
rated high as executives. 
Their Cabinets were medi- 
ocre; they fumbled many ad- 
ministrative tasks; and they 
were not notably successful 
in their judgment of indi- 
viduals. They were, however, 
great leaders of people in the 
mass. 

This suggests the paradox 
that those who can best judge men 
cannot so well judge a man, and vice 
versa. 

On the other hand, several Presidents 
—notably R. B. Hayes and W. H. Taft, 
who do not rank with the great—were 
able administrators. 


DMINISTRATION as an art or science 
A is not a flashy subject. It makes 
few headlines. It cannot be dramatized. 
It is a matter of intellect, rather than 
of emotion. It excites few moral senti- 
ments, unless it is exceedingly bad. It 
is appreciated very little by people in 
the mass. It is seldom rewarded in 
politics or government. 

Perhaps this is why the current Presi- 
dential campaign does not promise to 
be exciting. Despite the feeble efforts 
of President Truman to make people 
believe a great social cleavage exists, 
the real issue is how the Federal gov- 
ernment is to be run. It is the simple, 
homespun question whether the people 
who are getting paid for toiling for 
Uncle Sam are equal to their jobs and 
are being properly directed from the 
top, and whether a new President, 
Dewey by name, can get better people, 
direct them better, and provide more 
service for less money. 

There are no great legislative prob- 
lems involved except those, like taxa- 
tion and finance, which lead back to 
administration. There is no dispute 
about retaining the basic reforms of the 
last fifteen years. Agriculture will be 
supported; labor will be protected; 





banks and brokers will be regulated: 
housing will be promoted; national re- 
sources will be developed; the armed 
services will be maintained; and Russia 
will be resisted. Congress will have 
routine business in the next session, no 
matter who is elected. 

The course of our voyage has been 
set. Over the last sixteen years we 
have made a basic decision at the polls 
about what government 
should do. Now we shall de- 
cide at the polls the question 
of method, of personnel, and 
of organization. 

Perhaps the great impor- 
tance of administration is 
best illustrated in foreign af- 
fairs. Policy is determined 
by the President—the Secre- 
tary of State acting with 
both parties in the Senate. 
Then, through thousands of officials in 
Washington and all over the world, that 
policy is carried out at countless points 
of contact with other nations. Some 
officials have a good deal of discretion; 
some have less; some have none. 

But the extent to which the top-side 
policy is to be effective depends on the 
general caliber, judgment, energy, and 
loyalty of thousands of lesser officials. 
To see that the right people fill those 
posts and to see that they are doing 
what they should is a problem of 
administration. A nervous colonel in 
Berlin or a dumb major in Korea 
might conceivably set off the fuse 
of war. Pearl Harbor was an ad- 
ministrative blunder. There may be 
differences in opinion about which ad- 
ministrators failed there. But some 
administrators did fail, and a_ great 
fleet was destroyed. 


EMOCRATS are saying, once more, 

that those who want a change 
really mean: “We agree with what has 
been done. But we can do it better.” 
This is supposed to be an argument 
against change. The answer, however, 
is implicit in the argument. The Re- 
publican answer is better, more effi- 
cient government: “Yes, we appreciate 
much of what the New Deal started, 
but we want it managed better. We 
want to keep those reforms without 
bankrupting the government and the 
taxpayer.” The most helpful and hu- 
mane government is the one that gives 
the most service for a dollar. 
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T he car everyone linows by ils windows . 


HalLOWE’EN sHoppPING in the country or wheeling around 


town, this flight-streamed Studebaker is a stand-out! 


Heads turn and eyes light up at the sight of it! All that 
gleaming glass alone makes it a showpiece car! 


But wait till you take your first ride—it’s a dream-like 
new experience in cradled comfort! Sit back and close 


your eyes—a pad of velvet seems to be paving the miles! 
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This Starlight Coupe exemplifies the new look and new 
engineering that Studebaker introduced into motoring. 
Now, one newly designed car after another is reflecting 
this postwar originating that Studebaker has done. 
Stop in fora look at all the new Studebakers. Fabulously 
fine Champion and Commander sedans, coupes, con- 


vertibles! A special long-wheelbase Land Cruiser! 


STUDEBAKER 
First in style... first in vision... first by far with a postwar car 


©1948, The Studebaker Corp’n 
South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 


An American Original’, 
means Something Better 








amugL Morse (1791-1872). His invention of the telegraph 

after twelve long years speeded the nation’s growth by 
revolutionizing communication methods, An American Orig- 
inal, which means something better. 


See SOMETHING BETTER, 
) S too, is Seagram’s Ancient 
» \4% % Bottle Gin—patiently made 
weeeee* by an Original and exclusive 
process which results in its NATU- 
RALLY golden color. Taste it to know 
it's NATURALLY smoother... mix 
it to prove it’s NATURALLY dryer 
in a Martini or Collins. 


JusT ASK Anyone Who's Tasted It! 


>, 2. © © 
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Ler the golden color of Ancient BotrLe GIN guide 


you to the world’s cooling-est Collins or dry-est Martini 


Distilled from American Grain, 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 





